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HE work which has been recently 
published by Mr. T. Hudson 
Turner, called, ‘“‘ Some Account 

“fr of Domestic Architecture in 
age §= England, from the Conquest to 
the End of the Thirteenth Century,”’* contains 
much curious information, and shows, amongst 
other things, how slowly improvements go on, 
and what little advance has really been made 
since the last-named period : in some respects, 
indeed, there has been positive retrogression. 
The work consists of 287 pages, and contains 
a large number of engravings. Although it 
purports to commence from the Conquest, the 
author sketches, in his introduction, the pro- 
gress of domestic architecture in England 
previously, so far as the scanty materials to be 
found will serve. ‘The villas and town houses 
of the Roman colonists were generally built on 
the same plan that prevailed in Italy,—the 
Roman and all other people copied one 
another, and changes, more apparent. to us 
than themselves, were made imperceptibly and 
at long intervals,—and he does not con- 
sider that domestic architecture was carried 
to any considerable pitch of refinement 
by the Romans in’ England. Some of 
the remains of villas (with pavements and 
wall decorations) found in;?this country 
would justify. better opinion in this respect 
than Mr. Turner entertains: foundations have 
been opened indicating buildings of great 
extent and magnificence. That the multitude 
were ill-lodged we agree with him in believ- 
ing; and in this respect it is, namely, the 
extension to the many of advantages enjoyed 
by the few, that advance has been made in mo- 
dern times. When the Saxon came, he found 
better buildings than he had been used to, 
or than he was able to imitate when others 
were needed. A hall for feasting his retainers 
was his great need: this was mostly built of 
wood and thatched with reeds, or roofed 
with wooden shingles. The fire was kindled 
in the centre, and the lord and his “ hearth- 
men” (expressive term), sat by it while the 
meal was there cooked. 

The reader of Saxon history will remember 
the beautiful comparison made of one of King 
Edwin’s chieftains in the discussion of the 
reception to be given to the missionary Pauli- 
nus, and which was recently quoted by Mr. 
Wright in the Art-Journal. “The present life 
of man, Oking,” he says, “seems to me, in com- 
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like to the swift flight of a eparrow through the 
where you sit at your meal in winter, with 
your chjefs and attendants, warmed by a fire 
made in the middle of the hall, whilst storms 
of rain or snow prevail without : the sparrow, 
flying in at one door, and immediately out at 
another, whilst he is visible is safe from the 
: storm; but after this short space of 
fair weather, he immediately vanishes out of 
a sight ste the dark winter from which he 


internally the walls of the®hall were covered 
"© Oxford and London: J, H. Parker, 1861. 
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in Anglo-Saxon wah-hragel, or wah-rift, wall 
clothing. These appear sometimes to have 
been mere plain cloths, but at other times 
they were richly ornamented, and not unfre- 
quently embroidered with historical subjects. 
During the greater part of the Saxon period 
houses were generally built of wood, and a 
carpenter is described as “ making houses and 
bowls.”. London, indeed, was mainly a city 
of wood up to the Great Fire of 1666. 

Saxon buildings doubtless exhibited some 
coarse decorative features :— 


“The introduction of painting is commonly 
said, on the authority of Beda, to have taken 
place in the saveoak century; bat his words 
may be understood to refer only to the northern 
parts of the kingdom: indeed, it is probable 
they allude simply to the first application of 
that species of decoration to ecclesiastical 
buildings. It is obvious that people who pos- 
sessed a sufficient knowledge of colours to 
enable them to paint one class of objects were 
likely to apply the same skill to another; and 
it seems incontestable that the Saxons painted 
their vessels in very remote times. That 
exterior ornaments were sometimes. given to 
domestic buildings in Saxon times, scarcely 
admits of doubt: the ‘pinnacled hall’ is a 
phrase which occurs in the poem of Bééwulf: 
from another passage in the same work, we 
may gather that the roof of a Saxon hall had a 
high pitch, and was sometimes covered with a 
better material than thatch: ‘he went to the 
hall, stood on the steps, and beheld the steep 
roof with gold adorned.’ It hardly admits of 
reasonable doubt, however, that some edifices, 
both ecclesiastical and domestic, were built 
during the latter centuries of Saxon dominion, 
of stone, and in imitation of the Roman, or 
rather Romanesque style.” 

Mr. Turner does not attach much import- 
ance to the drawings on Saxon MSS, as autho- 
rities :— 

‘* Notwithstanding the great difference in 
style perceptible among them, it is obvious 
that the artists generally worked after certain 
admitted standards of design, which seem to 
have been furnished originally by the Greek 
school, to which later additions were made 
from time to time. This conventional style of 
drawing lasted till the twelfth century; and 
there is little difference between the architec- 
tural details in works of that age and those 
which occur in writings two centuries older. 
Occasionally also we may perceive a strong 
tinge of Saracenic character in Saxon delinea- 
tions of buildings: this may be remarked, 
particularly in a drawing representing the An- 
nunciation, in the celebrated Benedictional of 
St. Athelwold, where the blessed Virgin is 
seated under a porch, covered by a dome, 
wholly in the Arabian style.* On the other 
hand, many of the architectural decorations in 
the same manuscript, as the acanthus-leaved 
capitals and bases of columns, are drawn with 
a grace and freedom to which there could have 
been no parallel in any English building 
extant, when those drawings were made, in the 
latter half of the tenth century. Still, although 
too much credit is not to be given to early il- 
luminations, they frequently present minor 
details which were undoubtedly taken by the 
artists from objects which surrounded. them ; 
and the impression left on the mind, by a 
careful comparison of various examples, will 
be, that much of the Romanesque style pre- 
vailed in some domestic buildings e in 
this country in the ninth and tenth centuries. 
Indeed, it is not easy to perceive that a sub- 
stantially-built Saxon hall could have mate- 
rially differed from a Norman hall of the same 

riod, any more than a Saxon house. could 
ioe differed in its arrangement from a Norman 
house. The chief difference was, probably, 
that the latter had an upper story, a feature 
which seems to have been uncommon in Eng- 
land until late in the twelfth century.” 

When speaking of the absence of a chimney 


* Archwologia, vol. xxiv. pl. x. p. 50. 





with hangings or tapestry, which were called 


in Saxon drawings, he says, “that useful in- 
vention appears to have been then unknown. 
in England, as indeed it was in many parts of — 
Europe, until the fifteenth century.” .. The - 
chimney, however, cannot be said to have been 
unknown in England till that date, or indeed | 
several centuries before, as Mr. Turner him- 
self afterwards points out, but although known 
it was used only in special cases. Most of our 
readers remember the fire-places and chimneys _ 
in Rochester Castle (twelfth century), at the 
Castle, Hedingham, Essex, and numerous 
other places. Thus, in a very interesting series 
of extracts, from records called the “ Liberate 
Rolls,” preserved in the Tower of London, 
which are given by Mr. Turner at the end of 
his book, and whi¢h refer to the architectural 
works, &e. executed by order of Henry III. 
(1216 to 1272), the orders for the erection of ' 
chimneys constantly occur. For example, in 
1236, the king orders the sheriff of Wilt-. 
shire to “cause a certain penthouse to be 
made (at Clarendon), from our queen’s cham- 
ber unto the said queen’s wardrobe, which is’ 
beneath the new chapel, and a chimney in the : 
same wardrobe: and in the same year he 
tells Walter de Burgh to “make a certain 
penthouse, with a chimney, at the head of our 
hall at Brill.” Again, in 1238, he tells his 
bailiff “to make a certain chimney in our ~ 
great wardrobe at Woodstock:’* and so 
throughout the records, 

The Normans applied the Roman manner 
of building to their more important houses, 
as well as to ecclesiastical structures,—to which 
the Saxons had perhaps confined it. They 
continued to build town-houses of wood and 
clay :—stone houses of this period, such as we 
know of at Lincoln (the “ Jew’s House ”) and 
Barnack, were exceptions rather than examples 
of the general manner of constructing dwell- 
ings. Of their materials for building our 
author says :— 

‘“‘ The stone quarries which appear to have 
been most generally used in the twelfth and 
following century, were those of Caen, Bou- 
logne, Pevensey, Corfe, Reigate, Folkstone, 
and that of Egremont, in Cumber!and. There 
were of course numerous other quarries which 
were used for buildings in their immediate 
neighbourhood, but those mentioned above 
supplied materials to all parts of the kingdom. 
Thus parts < bbe a were eo of 

mont ston in the reigns o 
ins Second int of Edward the Third : an 
sidering the difficulty and expense of bringi 
it by sea in those early times, this materi: 
would appear to have been then greatly es- 
teemed : at present it is believed the Egremont 
quarries are scarcely known in the south of 
England. The stone commonly called ‘ Kent- . 
ish-rag’ was, under the same name, exten- | 
sively used early in the thirteenth century: in 
1282 the gaol of Newgate was repaired with 
‘ Kentish-rag;’ at that time a boat-load of it | 
cost from 7s. 8d. to 11s. 7d. The material 
used for finishing, and for the mullions of 
windows, is usually termed free-stone, and was | 
brought, in all ser eaeme yng Caen . 
stone appears to have main — 
for ashlar-work, as at the present Hong ; 
free-stone of i or Maidstone, : 
occurs in one record of this period, relating to 
a private building in London.” ) 

In the thirteenth century lime was sold by” 
the bag as well as by the hundred-weight : 
in preparing it for mortar it was mixed with 




































































































envid, and ‘oceavionally with - pounded tile,*” a: 
faet'which he thinks:ought’ to tend’ to’correct 





ingredient’ appearé,- wherever: they: mayvoecar 
inpmedieval Huilditgs, to-beof Roman origin: 

- Plasterers -and’ whitewashers* (dealbatores) 
ave‘“inéntioned ‘inthe London Assize ” of ‘the’ 
year’ 1212 Weetininster: Hall’ was~ wifite- 
washed’ for the coronation of Edward ‘I! 

And*then ‘as‘to’ niasons': — 

“Among the workmen‘ eniployed’ in ancient: 
timesswe-find the:masons, or. cementerii; sepas 
rated.into classes! asi.early. as the beginning. of! 
the thirteenth century: they were hay oa ook 
s¢ulptors’ of free-stone; layers, or, as they 
were’ termed’ vernacolarly, ‘ leggeres;’’ an 
setters; they worked ei‘ber By the: piece,-or' at: 
fixed daily) wages, with: an‘ extra: allowance‘in 
seme. cases,.ag ‘ metesilver,’. bub. at.the-highest , 
fixed rate of daily pay no ‘ metesilver,’ or 
corredy” was given. Besides the plasterers 
and‘ whitewashers, to: whom we have “already: 
alladed, there-were mud-stickersywho filled up: 
the-frame-work. of. timber houses..with..mud- 
clay ; and besides the usual assistant labourers 
were excavators and barrowmen. In extensive 
buildings’ the various* operatives: worked’ in 

evforemen ¢ such: gangs: sometimes: 
consisted of .tweaty men;. whose‘foreman: was 
called-a vintenier (vintenarius), an: appellation 
whiich was given, in France, in after times, to 
tlie*corporals of foot companies.” 

The iron used in architectural construction 
in early times is usually termed “Spanish 
iron :” the same. material continued to-be’ im- 
ported till a comparatively late period. Yet 
tlie’ extensive iron works of the forest'of Dean, 
atid'the bloomeries of Furness, in Lancashire, 
were in fill operation inthe thirteenth century. 
There is also another sort of iron mentioned in 
accounts of the thirteenth century : .it is.calléd 
“Osmund’ ;”* the signification of the term is 
not'very‘obvious, though we may presume it 
to be the’name of the place of manufactare. 

‘The* architectural’ designs were probably 
made on vellum; the masons’ moulds were 
cit’ in’ wood}: thie Lewis (called’ in‘ early 
accounts a Lowes), and the crane, were . well) 
known. in.the thirteenth century,;.and-most-of! 
the appliances were tlien what they’ now: are. . 

Lead wae extensively” used: for roofé: and’ 
gitters' if the twelfth centary: A's to metal 
work,, architecturally, applied, Mr.. Turner 
says 

“Pronk aw. early” period). in-faet «front the 
temthecentury, it‘ maybe: remarked: that: inal} |: 
dtawings‘and © patatings: int mawescripts; iron 
wortton doors'presents anornamental charae- 
ters: thes bars: of? thes himges ’ almost 
erttirelyyweross the panel, .and'are:more or less’, 
fléviatedy: The: scateheong of locks’ are> free 
quemly’ ornantented). Padlocks, however; 
fa te Nechans; to have'beerran: 

so ree : foe securing’ déors: * he: 
says,‘ door havewpensile:locky’ Nail- 
héads are'rarely represented, imearly drawings,: 
oucthesurfave of doors;. and it maybethat no 
attentpt:wasemade to: render. them ornamental 
untiba‘later date :.we find thatimthe nineteenth 
of Henry» I1:,.25,000° great nails).with heads, 
were'supplied: for: the: kimg’s house-at: Wine. 

the-berougtrof: Gloucester, whi 


cleestér, byt! 5 which; 
ity'to thetirousforges of the:forest 
of(Deun; was. the B the middle: 
ages. Asin the case*of' lead; it may bevobs 
eon: a ee of te smith bs work, as ip 
8; hinges, &c. was‘don2 upon the spot. Ih 
habia Gaecendiflig cecituibioethe Vahiott clibees 
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at the-dais; is ee eae 
below: he date sometimes* 
‘ racwoeg thier’ * Was” tit : 
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wiiicli them existed in this countty” 

The walls were frequently’ plastered and: 
covered with tapestry. There is satisfactory 
evidence‘of'the stylé in‘which houses were 
builf'in the twelfth century :—The citizens ‘as- 
sembled, in the first’ year of the reign of 
Richard. I., enacted ‘cértain’ regulations’ “for 
appeasing the contentions which sometimes 
arise among neighbours touching boundaries 
madé-or” to’ be madé* between™ theirlinds; so 
that‘such disputes might be. settled according. 
to-that: which was. then provided and. ordained. 
And the: said : provision and: ordinance: — 
called’ an> Assize:’”” We léarn’: ffom*this® ree 
markabls document; that in ancienttines; that 
is,in times antérior.tothe.year:1189pthe greater, 


being roofed: with straw; reedw, and similar 
matérials, 
plaee owing to: this mode of. building, .and 
more. particularly the-great conflagration: in-the 
first? year of: thes reign* of Stephen. which’ 
spread ffom* Londdn-bridge’to the’ church’ of 
St. Clement Danes, destroying.in ite progress 
the cathedraly.compelled.the-citizens to. adopt 
some measures*to’ avert the reeurtence*of such: 
a cilamity: ‘Therefore; says the” Aseize; 
“ many; citizens, to° avoid’ such .danger; built 
aceording,to their. means,..on their. groundy.a 
stone: houses: covered :and ' protected by thick 
tiles against thefury of* fire; whereby’ it” often’ 
happened that when a fite arose’ in the ‘city 
and’ burnt’ many” edifices; and* had’ reached 
such a” house; not’ being” able to injure’ it, it 
there became. extinguished, so that many 
neighbours® houses* were wholly'saved from 
fire by that‘house:?” 

It is.clearfrom this-statement that up.to.the 
fivet-of} Stephen,.houses:in | London’ were ‘con- 
structed much-as‘ they bad*been*in’ the earlier 
Saxon: times, almost wholly’ of’ wood’; but 
from-that period a change. begam to take place ; 
the inhabitants were ‘encouraged t6: build. of 
stoney and, to that end, various privileges were’ 
concedéd® fo’ those who ~ adopted’ the”* new 
fashion. 

This.assize: forms. an-early; Buildiags’ Act, 
In:the:buildings‘of: the thirteenth: century;— 
“ The: flooring’ of rooms’ on the * ground 
story’ was sonretimes’ boardéd, bit* tliere® is” 
littie-doubt it’ was’ in’ gerreral ‘nothing more’ 
than ‘the natural soil! well rammed’ down; over’ 
whicli litter’ was’ strewn: There’ isa writ’ of 
Henry ITE) ordéring a°room on*the*ground-’ 
Suma’ Uae stile oa po Amat 
a ship: rooms* were in general fidored' 
with wood. Pie waeriatt’ anil? the . middle of 
the*reign’of* Henry ITE. that*paving*tilés‘seem* 
to ‘have* been’ applied ‘to-domestic’ buildings; 
and ‘even thetr they'dé not appear to-have’ been’ 
of* a’ décorated character’: ‘apartinenté in’ the 
royal manor-houses* are’ ditetted to ‘be paved 
with\ flat-tile (plan tégula): Towards: the} 
close’ of thie reign” ornanrental tiles” are: first’ 
mentioned (téguiie* picte), but* they’ were not 
extensively used) ‘That large” halls were’ not 

‘provided ‘with’ wooden floors; except’ 
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naturally” resulted from> the> generally} royal 
a ri ie the. a ud to widen ther oe 
. ; hig oa nro | mess the imperfect division.of labour, at inchestef to e. ent 
thie: haste “with? ingen pesca er - from the trouble and cost of obtaining. manu- 
nounce fraginents of” thortar* in’ which” that) factured’ articles from: the few great towns 


except expectations: hind’ been’ fully 
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be confessed we ‘are’ quite: in’ the. 
only positive information now 


if, as is most certain, wainseoting ‘ant 
floors were commonly used in . it ig 
obvious inference that such conveniences mugt 
havebeen’ within« the~ reaeht’ of the 
classes‘of the community?” 
Ta désign, the domestic~ buildinge-offthig: 
period’are-very’admirable: Mr. Turnee’éitong: biok 
we can’ cordially recomment: . ee 
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PRESENTATION’ OF THE’ ROYAL GoLge 
MEDAL -OF THE: INSTITUTE. OF! BRii.. 
TISH,, ARCHITECTS. TO. PROFESSOR 
DONALDSON. 6 
Tue first of a series of conversazioni was | 

held ‘on Monday evening last, at‘thie Teas 





part-of the:city:waesbuilt-of/ woods: the-houseey ‘be Institute; in Grosvenor-stteet; . whien thy: 


Earl :DeGrey, president; attended,:. ands pre. 
sented:the..above-mentioned-honorary Pg 


‘The frequent’ fites- whith" took} tion to Professor Donaldson. 'The-gold 


f. the Institute, it’ will’ be” remembered; ig ' 
placed‘annually at-the‘disposal of* the countif, 
by the manificence’ of:her Majesty; andisto:. 
be awarded, subject to‘ her. Majesty’s approval, 
to an architect, or. writer on architecture;:whe~ 

ther British or foréign, whose merits may séem. 
to’ the ‘councif’ to” entitle him tothe hone 
Last’ year’the medal was? awarded: tor Mn. 


+ Ride. F ; 
»a-brief apology. for intruding.a matter) 
of business‘on aa A i more properly dedi- 
wo oe cece se a 

8“ lordship,’ the: president; proceeded to 
address: Mr. or The: ty hee: 
said, was*the ‘first. opportunity. he. had. had,.. 
since the award of the.gold.medal, of attend.» 
ing te present, it* in person to that gentleman. 
He’ had’ the* greatest possible’ pléasure im” 
doing 's0,. a: pleasure: which’ he» knew: was» 
shared by everyman. who heard him: From? 
year to -year the: munificence of our Sove-, 
reign placed that tribute at. the disposal of 
the Instittite; to be awarded; not“alwaye to the’ 
“eve ean rier —— subject’: it hadw 
before. ~ given ‘to foreigners, to.gendemen: 
of this country, not: members. of the Institute, 
‘and last year he had the honour of gi i 
one of theirown” brethren. ‘The°Council bad” 


always additional’ satisfaction when, with'jus*- 
tice: to othersy. with: equity, and: i , 


thes enn confer it-on a member of that body;.. 
and he .was- happy that they had done so on 
the present occasion. It miight be aes 
ous in‘hin'to'say anything ‘of’Mr. Dona 
professional merite,. but he: had: a righthtor 
speak -of him asa member-of the Institate of, 
British Architects. For. himself, he had come» 
among them many years ago, wholly unin- 
formed; anid unfit fdr the~post’lie*held, except” 
in an anxious desire to do“his:duty: MrsDow: 
naldson. was‘ at-that. time. Honorary: 

to the «Institute :. from that gentleman hiss. 
lordship had received the greatest assistance; 
and’ the ‘services wilicli Hie had ten- 
dered'to the then infant: Institution were most* 
essential. . It.was-then-a novelty:; and theugh« 
many members.of the profession -were ise" 
posed towards it, they had anxious doubts how, 


“et hed 
8 .. Mti Donaldson, ; however, N06 
only. an. ardent desire for its, sucess, . but ‘a 
resolute determination that, 80 far’ as io Hae 
pended on himself, it should ‘succeed nt wus: 





7 . it" was A “that the 
ployer found the material, and it was | of datap and ditty: to de erthe dy andre had no hesitation iaeayings® 
Bit ot oer "thie sidé:of ‘the stracttre: to-whicti name, An idea ofits con , even” in” 2’! if there was-one man‘in the’kiagdom 

it applied... Thie-mede. of: proceed: Sop Sts ep apn geal: as-oné man’ jwons 
: eV oman ainsi anaes} * Of courses omplisated works in .iron,jes-lodks,|4t Was mainly indebted for that success, a 
tins fv ts apcountofthie res} were not execyted ne ; above. othe | Mer. Donaldson... It was, therefore, otha: 
ry 06; 745 vn acne Pt lieve Becws-epario frend inde- | congratulation to the siembers of that! : 
coleenert nade of sand, 2s,” od Baer anys; as ‘bell-foanders,> Sitti to award‘to him-aprize which. would: prove to 
















finish of ordinary domestic habitations>ifmie 
dark ; the 


lating: exclusively to the royal’ -dwellnaga tae 
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farit nag succeed; and at alleventehad novery” — 
ardent “oF anxious 
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d his successors,. 


féel- as much é in accepting, 
they did in offering it. Nor wee: oy 
only persons who had appreciated “Mr. 
Donaldson’s services: he was a corresponding 
member of the Frénch*Institate;and: Professor 
of Architecture to~oné-of*tlé more recent, 
andhe: hoped one<ofs the» more’. téned} 
— : of £ the« present: A % had 


creased -by® seet him: again:.in' health~and. 
vigour. Nie: | ip, in’ conclusion, again 
expressed. the: extreme pleasure; satisfaction, 
she felt,-in being ithe medium. of. 

sto. Me Donaldson-a testimony -of 

the esteem and regard of his professional 


ia 


ee eabemenien) this address: was: re-: 
fessor Donaldson, on. rising to acknow- 
sedguctha chee conferred: upon‘him, was 
amost« warmly®’ by: the«nieeting,.. He 
should have been: glad, he said, if, with» pro- 
‘ety, in receiving this: medal,‘ he might have: 
sat down-without speaking a word ; for words 
were yadequateto express his sentiments: 
on-this ‘oeeasion; but he should: be sorry if his 
silenee:were to lead to-any misinterpretation of 
the gratitude he felt. for. ehigh ‘honour‘con- 
ferred u 
amine thevhandsof -hislordship, who 
hadever been-the great ‘friend of the-insti- 
tute Itewas. now nearly twefity. years sinee: 
mewtbers ofthe ‘profession ‘were’ led> td 
reflect that-architecture <ind ‘its professors had} 
not'that position-in so¢iety'to whichthey were 
entitled: The cre ocr net ova mp 
rofessions ” ‘pectliar advantages ; san 
rarely archltecte-were entitled to thelike «diss 
tinction: I€ was-true:thé niémbers of” the 
profesdions'reférred tofidevoted many. years to 
most important’ ‘stddies; and‘ came into the 
world after gaining honours ‘and «distinction; 
but*in what: respect | weré’ thé architects } 
belind'théin?! They aled had’ to=pasé years} 
in -learhing*the “inferior: departments of their 
P ; and ‘also may years abroad ‘in ‘the 
study of therpriticiples.‘of ancient art... Stich 
sactifiees, such! privations; -and such | dangers 
(fortravePwas not'devoid of datiger), entitled 
theifi“ to-‘an’ ‘ equivalent 'position’in . society. 
With that feeling thé Institute was proj ode 
hislordship;their President; shared that eelirig; 
and placed himself-attheir head ; and they had 


commbaes achiéved the-utmost’sueces¢; In 
— vg etn se leat 
‘mouthshe might, per ‘compare ‘that’ 
Institution -to -the: Great Richibition, not ‘cer- 
rere be the nature of the rooms they occupied, 
aa — tone ate ern ae 
Pee ing°mem of the:Insti- 
tute-had sent, for the instrudtion and delight 
of the members, mist interesting contributions ; 
books} prints, and drawings, of the greatest: 
value, from every country of Europe; and in= 
deed’ alhost' every ‘part ‘ofthe world: It had 
beetedid that ard had not rendered full: 
yutite to-the designer of that ‘wondrous vedi- 
CF" bat justice: was not*done: toetheproe 

b “in the accusation: He; like alt his 
rethreli;' was ready’ to ‘acknowledge merit 


i 


wherever it wae to *be*found); and: certamly | genéral charactér with otie” built of’’commion} The. pipes to conv 


highest’ crédit was “dae to: Mr; Paxton 
It uiwst-be ‘remnemberedy: however; that Mr: 
wnwas a mian‘of one idea? Brought up» 


+» eetdener, he constracted with the preatest 
=e, a building for the»reception of that 
‘plint the ‘Victoria Regia; and:finding:in 


tha6‘a ‘construction ’icapable‘ of: extension; he: 
that idea till: he produced the great 

san “which-hadbeen so-sueeeseful. No 
‘could: deny :that-this- was ‘a-happy idea; 
butconsidering the edadhomkitet Mesers,: 
of Mr. Barry, and :the-antintie:taste of - Mr. 
vones, it must peta seeks te such-a 
m we were indebtéd:for the most 
had ribet wot Ao“mention:.. He 


Fi 


friends, hie familys 2nd, 26 Tey pawrbonccte ea 

‘eB os ge in.w “was hel rofessio 3 a ’ pleasure 
bos irhecrse 1 brethire as Ants prite which in being, so associa’ "wi die: fae hness 
ee 


{imitate the’ course of study™ pursued in~ the 


a which 3 
+ which were aftérwards of the greatest’ value to 


‘all they could; but they must look to their sue- 


whim, and ‘more*especially ‘in’ re- |: 


‘gratitude for so high:a distinction, and his best 
tefforts would be always at ‘the service of the 


‘crowded ‘meeting ; and we may-especially men- 


Linterwoven in every course and under’ every 


for many: years: in the) to try the ‘strength ofa beam so’boud 


jnetroction of the ie members of the 


and: r of youth, he~ could~ not® but’ 
feel’ a deep interest’ in’ theit welfare. It 
had, t ore, produced’ in him oe sor- 
row, as> it was” deeply” régrettéd’ bythe 


to.the appeals made to them by the council 
and thé members.: They would do’ welfto" 


plearned professions, the younger ‘menibers * of 
university and ‘other honours,’ 


them. They might’be assured that the designs: 
submitted to them in‘competition forthe’ In- 
stitute prizes were worthy of their most’ careful 
study; and nothing could be more-gtatifying;. 
as ‘an assurance’ of their future *success, than’ 
the ability to say that the members”of* that 
body,—their ‘seniors in “the ‘profession;—had 
rewarded their ear 


to offer themselves with greater ‘advantages 
than-others could, in any situation in which 
they might-wish to. place themselves’: They, 
the senior members of | the profession, had done 


cessors to’maintain and elevate its character in 
the sight of Europe. He feared he had pursued 
‘the subject too far, but he could not avoid im- 
pressing these views upon the generous. ener- 
gies of the younger members of the profession. 
He. would . conclude by ‘expressing. his deep 
sense: of the: honour conferred upon him by 
the selection of his name on this:oecasion by 


selection. by Her: Majesty. and the Prince 
Albert. He should ever retain a deep sense of 


Institute, to promote its interests, and confirm 
its successes,” 
illustrated books, attracted the attention of a 


tion a very choice collection of autographs ex 
hibited by Mr. Robert Cole. 








MATTERS” CONNECTED’ WITH’ THE” 
GREAT EXHIBITION. 

Portland Cement Beams.—The exhibit6ts" of 
the Portlarid Cement Béam; métitioned’ in a 
¢oémmunication: signed “ H. B.,” in ‘our’ last 
number (p. 324); ‘write usfollows:— 

i In-noticing the-beam of hollow bricks and 
Portland cement which we -have-erécted in the 
outside-court of the- Great Exhibition, your 
correspondent discovers that ‘ho less tha four 
courses of' the brickwork of the said beam are 


brick with strong boop-iron ; which inducés‘him 
to stigmatise the wliole experiment ‘as’ a niére 


sioners should have the whole deception at orice 
removed: He then refers‘your readers to’ large 
slab ofthe. samé cémeht,' miade “by. ariother’ 
firm, very néar to out beam; atid recorimends” 
it to their inspection ; but had‘ he ‘beén‘an im- 
partial critic, he ‘should havé“réad the‘ ndticé 
affixed to the beani, whicli is to the effect*that* 
this beam, . cotistricted ‘of Portland cerhent 
and hollow’ bricks,” is identical’ in ~ size*and’ 


bricks and Romiati‘cenmient by Messrs: Frantis; 
White, and Co,, in- the” year 1836,.at Nite 
Elms, . and ‘which,’ after’ stinding eiglitéen’ 
months,’ was brokeh’.down by ‘a weight ‘of 
50,000Ibe. The notice also refers’ to ‘General’ 
Pasley’s -work on Cement, p. 164; whith de- 
scribes: that beam as built ‘at the suggestion 
and under: thé advice of Mr. Brunel, who hav- 


sions-of this béam;'and’ the way in which*the 

be disposed. Evérybody “knows 'the ‘extent to 

| which’ iron. bond Se now-need te walls ‘to giv 
ji ditional ‘strength, and whilé* we’ 


council -of* the’ Institute; that ‘the younger} 
branches of the’ profession had not responded | judge 


‘struction being 


| A-liberal display of drawings,: prints, and: 


farce, and to’ saggést’ that the Royal Coftitnis-'| each of 2% inches diameter 


er Tt evil built so agen Bot e--0! bara 
which-he e: yéd-a ‘quaritity of h ) | inchee-in thickness-respectively.” 
prescribed: to Messrs. Fy and bo. the: dlitehe} “ Effect. of, vtthation 


pieces of ‘hoop;iron; fifteen’ in number; should)“ Ie: is- a. q 


one without iron, it i cura a 
the ention of the’ ’ 5 er > U : 
object was ‘td tést® of Portlant™ 
against Roman cethent,‘ and ‘the*otily way 'té™ 
‘do this“ was to’ biild a beat uilde?' the sane” 
conditions’as the’Roman cemént’ beatin’ abévé* 


Sle dil 
7] * th “3 ; 4 we leave ‘to* 
wttetlet ie bor right to -p ae 


ex ade : 
hollow for comiion bri¢ks ‘in this “experinienit,’ 
only'serves t6 ive nadatonial laitergor eo 
though it places us” at some ‘disadvantage’ in © 

oe ray ee Soe 

~ We getthe follow Our the’: on 
“The Boiler:House.—To" supply “steam for” 
the gratuitous use of “ethibitors | en tees 
in motion’ the commntissioneérs trectéd a b ps 


house’ without thé Great® Bt ot’ the ’ 
south’ side*of * Rotten-row,’ af a* ce of - 
155° feet™ from the» north-west “angle “of” the” 


Palace’ The whole length of the-boiler-house* 


studies. Such honours} is'96 feet’ fromcentre ‘to centré of ‘colutiing;" 
had a most impressive effect upon the mindy {and “the width’ 24° feet; the principle ‘of con®’ 
rof' others, whilst they enabled their recipients 


the: same ‘as*that'a ‘in® 
the‘ Industrial:Palace’—cast-iron’ columné at” 
intervals of ‘8 feet and 24 feet respectivelyand” 
24-feet trellis-girders, forming: the framework’ 
of the structure; whiie, instead of close boards 
ing’as an inclosure, 9-inch brick walls are sub*" 
stituted. Thé building ‘is ‘divided’ into three 
comipartmerits by two cross-brick walls of ‘oné <- 
briek and ‘a half in ‘thickness,;which suppert’a” 
capacious cold-water tank. The largest eom=* 
edema at the east end; is' for the ‘boilers; 
eing 50 feet'in*length; the middle: arte’ 
menit,*intended for stores; 20 feet; and thee 
western co t, alsofor ‘stores; 26° fee. 


the Institute,-and by the confirmation of that|in length respectively. From*the Jevel"of thee: 


ground to the ‘top of the treliis: de 22«: 
feet’2 inchés.. Over the boiler department the’ 
roofing will: be’ of ‘corrugated~ irdn,” whereas: 
over the western division Mr. Paxton’s * ridge 
and furrow ” roofing; exactly similar to that’of” 
the great building, is in the course of comm 
struction. The tank is formed ‘of cast-iron 
pated) rere together ‘by —— of ‘internal: 
nges, in theordinary way. ‘Ivis 21 feevsquare, 
and 4 feet6 inches in depth ; consequently wilh 
contain rather‘more than 554 .tons of water; . 
There are altogether five boilers, all setin brick- 
— thelargestone is in the middle, and isfrom - 
the works of Messrs. Galway, of Manchester, con-. 
sisting of two large horizontal tables or cylin-. -, 
ders — with each other. at 4 feet... 
10 inches from the front of the surface,and at. 


'the other ‘end four vertical tubes of 8 incher 


diameter, passing. from the lower to the upper..., 
part of the*beiler,‘and 10 conoidical tubes fob. 
the same purpose; the whole length of the./ 
boiler ‘being 13°feet, and the diameter 2 feet.4.,. 
inchés,-- The -emalier boilers, two on each sider. 
of that:-already. mentioned, are of the high- 
pressure maltitubular construction, as used for. 
locomotive ‘engines,’ being 3 feet 8 inches in ., 
diameter, and consisting of 41 horizontal tubes, 
+ @ cast-iron bracket ;. 
is riveted -to each side. of the boiler, to sceure., 
it to’ the-brickwork, the. flame first actingiom... 
the-bottom: and ‘sides he hg boiler, whichis. . 
supported intermediately by two cross walls, .. 
and: ing through the tubes:towards.the .. 
chimney, which-is fixed-at the furnace end of.. 
‘the: botler.._ The chimney is. constructed .of 
jron plates, riveted together, being circular, of ). 
16. inehes-clear diameter; and 21 feet -high... 
the steam we the.‘ ma-. 
chinéry.in motion’ department are of cast-irony... 
of 84 inehes diameter internally, connected to-”, 
gether by flanges inthe usual way, and coated. 
externally with felt, The underground channel. 


‘for these. pipes .is- formed: by a foundation. 
 3-ineh prprea sped gnu se 
sides of- brick, in cement, ? recog Di a 
whole being covered:at top, by.two. the... 
Hower-oneof: 4 inches.anid ‘the u 0f.3... 
the mon the. tives... 
+ —The: Times makes the following Si, 
i and . general. 


uestion of de¢ 
the:masees, particularly on those. who are. 
somewhat prepared -by the nature/of their ems. 








allow that it would be ati interestin — pleymene All has been done: that can-be-. 
neous “ - agaitivt’} done,and-it now only remains to- await the: 






















































































































































- the Exhibition, which utterly excludes philo- 
. sophy, literature, pure science, and even 
. some of the fine arts, seems to forbid some 


. 


- this be substantially a mechanical and artistical 


@ation to this subject. A public meeting has 
»*been convened, and the undersigned have been 
~-deputed to communicate with certain architec- 


* opportunities of becoming more or less ac- 
“re with the animus of the profession on 


adoption of the Association’s* code of Regula- 
«tions, or something similar to it; while others, 


' fatal'to the respectability of the architect, and 


ssecheiaceniineeniail 


_ THE BUILDER. _ 














result, Among millions there will, of course, 
be a great deal of ignorance and dulness. To 
the end of time the cobbler will always be a 
creature beyond the reach of his last, 

is criticizms, if he criticizes or notices at all, 
will not be worth much. But within the range 
of his last they will be invaluable. If it can 
be done, it will be worth while to watch the 
mechanics in the machine-room, the silk 
weaver in the Lyons or British galleries of 
manufacture, and the other artisans mustering 
in the several departments, to hear the hum of 
their remarks, and measure the depth of their 
admiration. How much is there for an Eng- 
Aish workman to learn! What walls of _pre-. 
_Wjudice, what masses of stupidity, to be re- 
emaved |! When sball we hear the last 
~Of . that national boast, so. well - timed 
win sthe matter of hardware, so ill - timed 
‘when, we come within the regions of taste, that 
English workmanship is indestructible? How 
Jong will men vaunt the eternal ugliness of 
r handiwork? The material character of 


mare romantic speculations, which neverthe- 
: leas will not wholly be suppressed. Though 


competition, yet it is difficult not to ascribe to 
it a far 10% destiny. The games of anti- 
quity were little more than races and wrestling 
matches in themselves, but round that simple 
nucleus all the arts and sciences were soon 
found toassemble.. We can hardly doubt that 
thie great Olympiad of art, that has hitherto 
been so successful, so splendid, and so glo- 
rious, will exhibit an ever-expanding circle of 
useful and noble influences. That is the work 
which we hope to see beginning in good 
earnest this day—the gradual raising of our 
industrial classes from among lamentable in- 
cultivation, ignorance, and moral debase- 
ment.” 





THE PUBLIC MEETING ON ARCHITEC- 
: TURAL COMPETITIONS. 

Tue Architectural Association has now for 

a long period exerted itself to bring about 


become by this very movement utterly irre- 
mediable. As regards the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, it merely provides an arena for the 
public meeting : its committee are prepared if 
need be to submit a set of resolutions affecting 
the amendment only of competitions; but as 
to the conduct of the meeting, the Association 
is actually pledged to nothing, simply point- 
ing, as it has uniformly done, to the report of 
the Institute; which, it must be borne in 
mind, does by no means over ardently recom- 
mend the continuance of a system which, as 
has been before stated, many respectable mem- 
bers of the profession, when pressed for an 
opinion, do utterly repudiate. 

One curious fact may be mentioned in 
addition. It is this: that they who have, in the 
columns of THz Bui.peR and elsewhere, 
been the Joudest in bewailing the unfairness 
of this or that particular competition case, 
have been the tardiest in coming forward with 
suggestions for even mitigating the evils of 
the system they deplore. 

W. B. Cotiina, ] Hon. Secs. of the Architec- 

J. P. Seppon, Pan a Ta 4 
z Hon. Sec. of the Competi- 

W. Touma, tions Committee. " 


The hon. secretary of the Institute of Archi- 
tects says, in reply to a Jetter addressed to the 
Institute by the Association,—% The council 
fully appreciate the importance of the object the 
Architectural Association have in view in their 
proposed meeting of thé Profession to consider 
the mode of regulating the terms of competition 
designs, and they trust that it will be the 
means of eliciting some useful suggestions. 
With reference to the portion of your letter 
which solicits an opinion on the subject, the 
council are not prepared at present to offer 
any suggestions beyond those contained in 
their published report on competitions, to 
which they beg to call your attention, as the 
subject was at that time (1839) fully con- 
sidered; but I am desired to add, that the 
council will at all times give due attention to 
any proposition they may be favoured with 
which has for its object the amelioration of the 
evils of public or other competitions for archi- 





some practical decision of the profession in re- 


~tural societies and architects, with a view to 
interest them in the matter. 
While thus engaged, they have had many 


this topic. Many gentlemen approve of the 
attempt to reform the system, and advocate the 


either by open confession or tacit indifference, 
look with despair on all efforts to ameliorate the 
system, the inherent evils of which seem insur- 
mountable. A third party denounce the sys- 
tem of competition itself, as an unclean thing, 
which respectable members of the profession 
ought no longer to tolerate. These last (were 
@ movement in that direction indicated) would 
evidently lend their aid to establish what may 
be termed an anti-competition society, pledging 
wits members to abstain from all public competi- 
‘tions whatever; not because they fail to recog- 
snise the advantages of fair open competition in 
sarchitecture, but because they see no prospect 
~whatever of its attainment; and feel satisfied 
that, in the main, the custom of gratuitously 
tendering his services to the public is alike 


pe yer of the art he cultivates. 

, therefore, the undersigned feel that 
if the system itself is to be perpetuated, and its 
attendant evils simply mitigated, no better 
course can be advised than the (temporary) 
adoption of the code of ‘the Architectural 


own’ private impression that it is ect] 
competent for any architect caietent the 


mééting at Lyon’s-inn to the absolute 
abandonment of the aie of ition 


altogether. One thing is quite certain, that 
some practical, decisive step must be taken by 





tures purchased by the prizeholders up to the 
present time :— 


Tennant (from §S,B.A.), 1577. 10s.; “‘ The 
Diversion of the Moccoletti,”” R. McInnes 
(R.A.), 
road from Geneva,” J. D, Harding (R.A.), 
891. 5s.; “Dorothea,” J. G. Middleton (N.1.), 
84i.; “ Who’s there,” T. H. Maguire (R.A.), 
80/,; “Scene in Glen Beg,” T. M. Richardson 
(W.C.S.), 732. 10s.; “Lady Jane Grey,” J.G. 


J. F. Herring (S.B.A.), 702. ; ‘‘ Landscape and 
Cattle,’ G. Cole (S.B.A.), 521. 108.; “A 
Scene in Knowle Park,’? W. F. Witherington 
(R..A.), 60/.; ‘‘Stacking the Autumn 
Crop,” G. A. Williams (N.I.), 607.; “ Poor 
Mariners,” T. Danby (B.I.), 60/.; ‘“ Heidel- 
berg on the Neckar,” F. V. de Fleury eA 
50l.; “ Arcadians,” G. Patten A.R.A. (R.A. 

501,; “ Above Richmond, Yorkshire,” J. W. 
Allen (S.B.A.), 50/.; “Saturday Night,” T. 
Clater(S.B.A),50/.; “ View of the Black Moun- 
tain, Bredalbane,” Copley Fielding (W.C.S.), 
521, 108.; _ “ Entrance to ni a a OB 
Association, they hereby desire to record their te Clint (S.B.A.), 40/.; “Bull’s Close, Edin- 
the 
(W.C.S.), 401.; “Interior of a Highland Cot- 


ver (R.A.), 252.; “The View Holloa,” G. 


tectural designs, and which their professional 
brethren may think proper to submit to their 
consideration.” 
We earnestly invite our readers to attend 
the meeting, and to aid in effecting its im- 
portant object. 








PICTURES PURCHASED BY THE 
ART-UNION OF LONDON. 


The following is a list of the principal pic- 
“Don’t be afraid — You shan’t fall,” J. 
on the 


1367. 10s.;. “ Bonnville, 


Middleton (N.I.), 701.; * Seven for sixpence,” 
ay 


> 


urgh,” J. Drummond (B.L.), 403. ; “ Tower on 
rydag’s Market at Ghent,” W. Callow 


” J. H. Mole (N.W.C.S.), 312. 10s.; 
“Qn the road from Foligno Spello,” W. Oli- 


the professional body, or matters will perhaps : 





we 


« Qatile on the Moors,” G. Cole SBA 
(S.BA 





erverete Som set 
* The Village Smithy,” G. son (W.C: 
201,; “ Near Crawley, yD aa Cs. 


Py 
z 


Surrey,” J, ) 








CONVERSAZIONI AND FRIENDLY _ 
MEETINGS. 


Lord de Grey’s Conversazione.—On the 
Lord de Grey,.as president of: the inetd 
Architects, received the members of the Insti. . 
tute at his house in St. James’s-square, and , 
invited a large number. of the aristocracy of, 
rank and talent to meet them : we ought to . 
add, too, of beauty; for the President, con. , 
tinuing a.course which he was the first to take . 
in meetings:of this character, did not forget. 
the ladies. The tables held many collections 
of sketches by David Roberts, Lak 
and others, §§ ©) 6 os. a ieeiiac 
The following members of the Institute, and 
gentlemen invited by the Institute (noted down 
without any attempt at arrangement), were 
present :— . eek L tale e 
Messrs. John Gibson, Barry, E. Blore, Mong, - 
Gourlier, Mr. C. ~— Rev. R. Burgess; Dr, , 
Dickson, Messrs. Milne, S. Smirke, Donald. 
son, C. B. Thurston, W. A. Boulnois, €, 
Mayhew, H.: Oliver, Prof.. Miller, Messrs, 
Rich. Redgrave, J. Peacock, J. Fer 
R. Cole, J. Noble, Henry. Hodge, R, Wallace 
H. H. Burnell, R. C. Baxter, H. Williams, , 
E. Scott, R. J. Withers, A. R.» Dobson, ¢, . 
Fowler, Boys, Garling, Sibley, Nicholls, P, 
Legh, C. C. Nelson, Geo. Judge, J. P. Boyes, ., 
W. Laxton, W. P. Griffith, G. H. Drew, . 
Fuller, F. W. Porter, Wadmore, - Hopkins, 
Baker, Kendall, Sir Frederick Madden, 
Messrs. Geo. Scharf, Inman, Toynbee, Phip- . 
son, G. Pownall, Very Rev. R.° H. out, ' 
Messrs. L. Stride, W. Beck, G. Godwin, Salvin, , 
Warton, Fulljames, T. H. Wyatt, F. Byass, 
Charles Landseer, H. A. Renton, E. T, Parris, 
W. Lindley, J. H. Foley, E. H. Martineay, .. 
H. Ashton, W. Twopenny, S. Wood, R. P. 
Pope, Rev. John Barlow, Messrs. Errington, 
Gregan, Mylne, Buckley, Banks, Lewis, 
Whichcord, Mocatta, T. J. Francis, John 
Martin, Moore, Geo. Jones, W. C. Marshall, 
J. Leitch, Thos. Landseer,; Rich. Bell, J. Y... 
Akerman, B. Ferrey, J..G. Crace, Mosley, 
A. Allom, C. Barry, Pa J. R. Gowans, G, . 
Vulliamy, B. Green, Harris, Dighton, Leices- . 
ter, Roach Smith, Bury, Penrose, Stow, J. G. 
Hurlstone, Crofton Croker, W. Wyon, Thos. 
Smith, H. Roberts, T.. G. Hall, Murray, 
Maclure, Knowles, Pettigrew, Williams, Good, 
jun., R. Forster, 8S. H. Christie, J. See 
G. A. Burns, C.. B.. Greenough, John 
C. Fowler, jun., Butcher, J. Pennethore, . 
Fenton, John Davies, C. Eales, Salvin, jun, . 
“a L. Taylor, Goodridge, H. Howell, Norton, 
c 


The Engineers’ Conversazione.—Mr. Cubitt, 
F.R.S., as president, received a very numerous 
party at the Institution, on the 27th, when 
numerous models and works of art filled every. 
corner of the house, H.R.H. Prince Albert 
was present. 2 phe? 
Lord Londesborough’s Conversazione.—On 
the 21st, the. Earl and Countess of Londes- 
borough opened their house in Piccadilly to & - 
large number of guests, amongst. whom art, 
science, and literature were all worthily repre ' 
sented. While Lord De Grey’s evenings af: 
distinguished by collections of drawings 
works of fine art, and the president of | 
Engineers’ soirée by models and inventions, : 
Lord Londesborough gives a peculiar feature» 
to his rooms by collections of rare antiquities 
and objects of vertu. t ; 
Lord Rosse’s Third Conversazione will be 
held on the 3ist inst. The second (onthe » 
17th) was very numerously attended. al 
The Conversazioni at the Society of Arts” 
have been well conducted and very ‘fally 
attended. On the 28th,’ the rooms were” 
crowded, and there was a very interesting 
lection of objects of interest.’ ~ eaielke 
‘The Lord Mayor’s Conversazione.—TheLord . 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress have issued nd 
for a gathering of literary, artistic, =B0 
scientific men, both foreign and domestic, 00 








* Vide Tux Burups, vol. viii. p. 484, 


Morley (R. A.), 207.; “Highland Peat Gath- 
erers,” J, 


H. Mole (N.W.C.5S.), 262. 58. ; 


the 4th of June. 


4 


(S.B.A.), 201. a 


ePrice, 
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THE BUILDER. 


PRINCE ALBERT’S MODEL HOUSES. 
‘Mz, ROBERTS, Azcurrzcr. 
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‘ Internal Decor 
and Chimney Brick. 


Section of a 
1ft, 2in. Wall. 


Square Jamb 
and Chimney Brick. 
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THE MODEL STRUCTURE PLACED BY THE “SOCIETY FOR IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF 
THE LABOURING CLASSES,” IN.THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 


[sat mrtg ny 


| Mr. Seagar, Vauxhall, of a clay,from 


‘| warmth, as well as economy of con-- 





PRINCE ALBERT’S MODEL: — 
, HOUSES; . j 
AND THE MODEL STRUCTURE PLACED 
, BY. THE ‘‘ SOCIETY. FOR IMPROVING 
* THE CONDITION, OF .THE. LABOURING 
CLASSES,’’ IN THE GREAT EXHIBI- 
TION. 


To make our uetention..of the 










complete,* we now give an external: 
view of them, and to elucidate, the 






uring in the Exhibition. 
of the Works. of Industry of. all 
Nations... 

The structure will be found. 
ddnst Gaheliemaameeememnns 
side o: uilding, towar est - 
end, in class 27.. The bricks cae 
it, we may say, are from the. follow- 
ing places-—the straw-coloured from- 
Aylesford, near Maidstone; the red 
from the Buxley Works, near Esher; 
and_ the glazed, of a grey tint, in.the 
central compartment, were made by 















the. North. of. Devon; the ;li 
coloured glazed at the Staffordehi 
Potteries. 

The section is also illustrative of 
the construction adopted in Prince 
Albert’s Model Houses,—- the span- 
of the arches being there increased 
over the living rooms to 10 feet 4. 
inches, with a proportionate addition . 
to. their rise. The external springers 
are of cast. iron, with brick cores, 
connected by wrought iron tie rods. 

_ The advantages derivable from the 
use of hollow bricks are, dryness and 

































struction—considerations which re--- 
commend them as a preventive of the - 
evils that result from the absorption 
of moisture by common bricks and 
other porous materials. 

For agricultural buildings, and for 
inclosure, park, or fence walls, they 
are particularly adapted, as’ well as-- 
for the ordinary dwellings of the’ la-- 
bouring classes, for schools, and for~ 
houses generally of moderate height, 
and with the usual weight of roofs 
and floors, rendering internal batten- 
ing unnecessary. Their strength may 
be adapted to circumstances, and 
where necessary be rendered equal 
to that of solid bricks. | y: 

When used for partitions, or for 
roof and floor arches, they are 
proof, deaden sound more effectually,.. 
and ate considerably lighter than 
solid brickwork. As a lining to stone~ 
or flint walls, they supersede the 
necessity for battening, and the con-- 
sequent risk of fire and dry rot is 
avoided. For cottage floors they are 
also well adapted. 

By the form adopted in the cy 
hollow brickwork, a perfect d,.. 
running longitudinally through the 
centre of the wall, is secured; all 
headers and vertical joints, passing 
through it are avoided ; internal as 
= as mete spp a is ne se 
and ev: cility given for the fix 
of Pritt oer and other timbers ; 
whilst, by the parallel longitudinal 
cavities, ample security for 
is afforded, and great facility 
sented for ventilation, as well as for 
the conveyance of artificial heat, and - 
for the transmission of bell-wires, 
and pipes. er 

en passing through’ the ma- 
chine, or m the process of wi ba 
any number may be readily s . 
at the ends for gables, or marked for 
closures, and broken off as required 




















ie See p, $11, ante, 
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Additale capper part of the Kilnyonlyis used. i 


; -iramed on: these .principles 
_ wroted.to.the interests..of, sh 


_ the patent bonded bricke*renders p 


_«and professions, dependent for, 


. @ponuments ..of . piety 


in use; or they‘may*be perforated for the pur- 
apose of ventilation. «fenicked with a sharp- 
: “hatmmer,* they ‘willbreak off at an 
; dine ;-arid the-angles may be taken o 
“With @trowel’as readily as‘those of a common 


ick. ' 
: AFP sbeick for the quoine arid jambs may be 
ognade either solid-or-perforated ;/add with per- 


sperndieular ‘holes, either ‘eirctilar,equare, or 

al; those inthe quoins*may 

stale tee ope reer shat 
ble for 


into the:merite :of each: application, 
no. ess ex of the name or circum- 
stances of the applicant will be j id. A 
limited number of members, forming a council 
of management, chosen by the great body of 


a nal nae 
administered must,ofeouree, ‘de on the 


inquiri 





= 
“may ‘Dem 
—y renee 


“and’at( about ‘the same’ costin proportion: 4: 


the quantity of clay containedimthem. ‘They 
are more compressed; require’less dryingsedd 
wavith:much less’ faeb-are better -burnedbhant 
bricks, ever when: waste heat, a 


- 'Phe'saving 4n ‘brickwork: b e 
“of the patent bricks; when made:at a fair pries 
“48 @aid to be from 25¢0.80>per cent. ‘or 

: west; with redaction Of ‘25 per>cent. oniith 
oxquamtity of mortar, atid a similar saving or 
‘tabour, when done’ by-aceustomed workmer 
‘TPhe:<process.Of:' dryingis *much”more 
“tan m common~brickwork; and’ the sr 
*enese-of'the internal -surface'of walls built 


vif“many-inetances, qui necessary, 
agdatehior saving is dausaune only in th 

gest; but-alsd in‘ the subsequent: maintenance. 
Le te don the>outerface;as ‘may be done 


m ma & superiorfinishéed surface is 
cuabianhioabinenenedan 


“THE ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT 
“SOCIETY. 








“We.-have . before .now ; urged ; upon our 


_p&eaders the. claims of..this association on their 


Be + » carefully framed.and frugall 
~@dministered, .. should — eel 


‘q#itself.to.the favour, and support.of,those whom 


e successful purauit..of. their. profession has 


-wemabled..to.afford their.sympathy and their 


«brotherly..assistance:.to less..faveured fellow- 


_« labourers ‘in..the. same,,field. Even to those 


orwhose, pecuniary means..are,anoderate, it will 
be.a-source..of, satisfaction..to.know and feel 


‘that by.an annual sacrifice, so small as scarcely 
_ wo. be inconvenient to;them, they may supply 
_ » Shes means. of, .di 


ing..most, valuable and 


men, artists, and.many-other classes 
ir livelihood 

on profits of uncertain attainment and pre- 
earious..tenure, have formed ‘themselves into 


. waocieties..of this..nature with the. happiest re- 


#@ults ;: but Architecture, the eldest sister of the 
» Kine Arts; has:yet:to.be,moved.to. associate in 
s#hi¢.good.work. She..has..hadthe good for- 
a¢une.to.be made, s in, many. noble 
vty sand . charity, to the 
* benevolence. of Others :, it.is.time that she 
wShould.give proofs, in-her character, 

of the same beneficent 2 No society, 


al pro- 


feasion, bad) been jeand it was in 


9» onder .to somporanpnanpeanch Aah the present 


e* ¢,,acquaintance ..with ;.the 


been. formed. .it.meeds only a 
jProfession to 


:f ¥ us.that.. such .an. institution is urgently 


; wired. <The f 
: Hessians for indi i 


_ @fgenius and talent with. 


Of private appli- 
4oe certainly proves 
wit, Deceasity, and the sad experie 


ve ience, which 
too. often. under, our.notice,the struggles 
madeserved misfor- 


» tune; forces upon us.the.necessity of soliciting 


* 


: roposed to the. Architects’ 
Benevolent Society on the~most liberal basis. 
. »&, preference seems to be due to 


| ‘Betis have contributed. to.the funds of | fession 
¢ , it. 28 .not proposed,.to | incorporate ferable 
oad edits ~ egulati sany, such ..indispensable 


Se 


of assistance. A.case of real dis- 
abined with a fair moral character, is 
to be the sole. recommendation. 

In the mode of administering relief, and of 


and specially de- | , > ihe 


‘ of rel 2 
tazid-amédern, has lately 





** Except the Lord build the house, their labour 
is but lost that build it.” 





“THE LATE FATALAACCIDENT:IN 

- GRACECH URCH-STREET. 

GAB? +IRON IN“ CONSTRUCTION. 
Hayine had considerable experience in 
smeltingeand the manufacture of iron~in all 
its branches—both wrought and cast-iron—I 
begyas-ansmpartial man, to offer the benefit of 
pce ae rience, and to direct. attention to facts 
which. was an a and.-which. me 

uce_my opinion that it is impessible: to. 

relianceupon the testing of cast-iron. “Wha 
is found~snfficient under one~ set -of-eireum- 
stances,:is totally i uate.in others. It is 
affected by: so many: causes, frequently of the 
most subtle ‘description, and is liable to so 
many imperceptible faults as to render it unfit 





* The ing are; the .rmles of'the society: :— 


of: the. -be limited strictly.to 
fared prfemonaly i al braces con 
yexeluding only-such as have.in 

in, at -are.- deriving emolument 


of one guinea, or donors of ten 
to be members, whether. 


less ‘than»twelve members, exclusive of the ent, 
treasurer,’ trustees, and to be 
elected at:the annual 3 of. whom 
are to go-out:in rotasion, but are eligit for re: ; 





of the. , being guided therein 

the rules ‘of the A 
cet el caesar 
relief shall be the 














dip nt: warns bheweno 

} In about half an — ds I was in ti 
same place again, and hearing a great report 
like a cannon, my eye caught a large portion 
of the casting in question leaping, or asif 
hurled away a distance of four or five feet 


in eg ts 
ings, a 


for the strength of } : 
material for any a : 
y of light and io 
character—when ramets used. In casting 
very large and solid masses, it is impossible t, 








get the metal into the mould exactly at 4, 
auadteanant -all-over, and Mok 


corse in all party 


idbvee-o€ dour day 





or: itday inthe: 
p:cool :. it-wasthen takensoutuadidadressed, 
Cm * ; mn} wT an tit waerremored 
Piagpeideara it 1 
) a 
rgotit! men-sitting upon ita 


fxain‘drove .them away, 


from the other part. One of the angles 
was completely removed,:so that two sides 
were broken at the same.instant. When ex- 


_|amined not the least: ‘flaw or crack could be 


‘burst. me 


-diseerned A 
: whielnhad: asutider: were clear and clean, 
' and the-iran was:Of:as..good a grey 


oy aa 
amancould desire to-see. It was b , 
some unknown powerfal action, some chemical 
-process.aided by air:and-moisture, inducing 
contraction or expansion:* 

The accident was so:unaccountable by ordi- 
nary causes, that had I::ot: witnessed it as! 


did, ..we should ‘have offered a reward, under 


| that .when ‘the 


the:conviction that it must’have been broken 
maliciously. 

-Itis-worthy of remarksthat this cast had no 
flaw whatever. in ‘it;-and I:have known many 
instances of eastings in.which flaws were vis- 
ble enduring test, and-proving stronger than 
others of the same formsand weight which 
-altogether free fi rent blemish. 

" itly: ined: thé-broken girder at the 
inquest.in:the City, and.am:disposed to think, 
wet concrete was put on, a 
effect aomewhat:aimilar.to’ the shower of rain 
in the instance referred to; might have 
the result, awithout pre to 
the weight: put upomity since wha 
in coolinaiabe may-oceurin Pricey 
I conceige,:is; liable oxi], more or less, 8+ 


Leording :tocthe quality of the iron, and 
: 





j ; atten ‘ts-use. s 
Pha. 4, . that testing 
—pecaere fae ap ‘talked of, i mt 
-to be-relied upon. j}JosePH GEorGE. ; 
Anothersearrespondent:says,—“I feel a 


aere, Lwork, -prizing “the 


}| sured thatthe accident-resulted from the opt: 
r | ration of ballasting or:eonereting the roof, 

* | which wasi by:heisting the concrete 
barrows; and wheeling over the slight 


Noda 


thus..creating -vibrative action, eac 
transit not i every joint of the grees 
brickwork, but the tendency to act 
like, at each deflection, which, added to # 
expansion of the concrete, no doubt en 
es va more of these slight @ te 
eby their ends acting as levers b 
NE ae carts ne 





we 
ms’. ones oy yee cre  directi n shown by its fall.” H. H.R. 
held’on the second Wedneaday it March, for the pusposs | © Wo hs vessels of ol ne 
of . fiten the opnncil; tor the alostion of | samme wes, withows. even of temp: 
officers; . ‘ ; 
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: and g machines in Museum 
: could be but half studied | and understood for 


aie 
" 
in 
rs 
led j 
een 
ed 
18, 
ok- 
the 
the ‘ 
ra 2 





> Unset thistitlea weekly pablication * has 


ceiebisost 
we “tbo found mapabloe t daaeae fe 


‘Gould not. even: the School of. Design ‘furnish 
an! ‘not positiv: 
the chief entrance to-a royal palace? 


vse a ‘ yet-why: sbould ‘au he 
a “More mee ayn ee 

‘ all? *More. as mean- 
perfectly gratuitous, and amounts-to a 
display .of » paltriness and .. ‘for (the 
-noace, where there was or eshibi- 
ting:gomething both novel = ornamental. 
‘Recesees ‘for the sentinels: might easily enough 
have:been formed within: — ‘themselves, 


ta 


and) greter — rtance and. significance ‘b een 
ven tot! ‘in consequenee. 

‘e Wesball,-no doubt, in:dae time’ behold »our 
wonted ligneous . s ‘for sentinels 


j offensively .as.-well -as- ‘defensive at 
‘thenew-gates of ‘the*British Museum. ‘What 
-oecasion there can be for sentinels there. atall, 

when there is to ‘be'railing, or ‘for railing if 
etliere are:to'be sentinels on guard, -it is diffi- 
veult to:diseover.—Zera. 








-ARTISTICAL.AND OTHER INTELLIGENCE 
FROM ABROAD. 


Dresden.—Art.hono Literature.—Baron 
Gutechmidt shas . pci gy sam a :\house an the 
“Venetian. .styJe, as a. commemoration .of .the 
jubilee. of Goethe’s. birthday. .A memorial 
tablet.graces.the front, whereon- the dates.of 
the poet's ,nativity, &c., and .the well-known 
verses— 
“Knowest thou-the, land!” 


areengraven. »A:fresco enting Mi 

at the feet of the harpist, painted a ad 
sground, .graees the facade of the ‘house, 
swhose numerous baleonies, commanding: the 
iver, raise a recollection of :the /Lagune:ci 
Baron Gutschmidt is also the builder. of the 
‘fountain. near ‘the:Post,.atowering-structure in 
ithe Gothic .style. «Having contributed 0 
aauch to-public:contentment, the. worthy baron |' 
lives in a little room, quite retired and-eco- 


azaniors er Union. ein of 
mercial city opened ‘their - eleventh 
aml exhibition on the 17th of April, inthe 
s@reat saloon of:the.arcades of the ey— 
most cheerful and eheering-combining of the 
uaeful and beauteaus. The. catalogue -com- 
prises 158 subjects, = which are »nine 
eee 1: made-by men. of *‘Ham- 
“A of « Geneva, «has :exhibited 


‘the Junghene with. ice resplendent in: ‘the morn- | 2° 

ing aun, ‘By: Louis Asher :there.is..a eartoon 
ote Of: King’ Dear. 

Great : Fountains. of Versailles.—The-ex- 

“ane of repair on athe .aqueduets, the 

“reservoirs, the -pipes, :and the /hasins -of “the 

— ¢ d’Eau of ‘the -Parc.of : Versailles-are 

| a ane ation been begun-nearly. a 


‘year ‘ago intend :com- 

est, Whedon tock awill _ sae Fy 
theo “en Of water 

Millehteer of the opel ~~ Colonel: Morin, 


Trades j in Paris is putti -of “Art vand 
5 ng up ‘a steam-engine 
Spas adjacent. church. of othe former convent, 


parting movement to the Many, engines 
the: which, hitherto, 


n 
id 


ntof-metion. “Phe ‘restoration of “the 
-eient an- 
nowbeing a ‘built ‘by Pierre: of Montreuil, is 


aL being completed:in the ‘Musé. ‘It-was he; 
ied ‘built “the Sainte : “Chapelle in -the 
"The -refectory Justice, in‘the reign af Saint ‘Louis. 

will present “all -the -anéient 
oe 








PALACES AND: SENTRY-BOXES. 


ity. glass by:Wailes. 


Swies .scenery,—the top of oon 


ane heen-»made rompatiae the. 
2 a considered. the;finest in}F range. 


acme,.the «Gan 


attracted notice. -It :zeems shat andaventory 
a. pietures, Sc 
lic collections ; still, there ene Bi 


of equal .coarseness, the insignia. of ..Charle- 
magne ; the crown, the sceptre, &c.!” .Con- 
sidering the. any of . bene Of: “a Catlo- 
‘vingian perio ese.things ought,to placed 
elsewhere, aceording ; to the opinion ..of .the 
-Frenek. press. 


impulse extends rapidly and progressively. 
Fhe Palais de Ja Bourse, although of *huge 
“dimensions, has become, -of late, insufficient 
for its many: usages, ‘and ‘the Chambre and:the 
Tribunal du‘Commerce were:much:inavant « 

room ‘for their library, &c. ~All this:will 

mow remedied-by the occupation .of:the Hote 


+the'Rue Netre-Dame-desVictoires, which the 
Chamber of :Gommerce and ‘the ‘Gommon 
Council .of .Paris ‘have econjointly . purchased 
‘for the sum. of 400,000:franes. ‘Ag the-ground- 
floor of:this building contains.a great-saleon, 
an ‘Industrial ‘Museum is to ‘be ‘formed, .de- 


eduee, whieh would thus :become.an.object-of 
study in gece smnarnnaar -part of Paris. 








NOTES. IN ‘THE PROVINCES. 

Wroxuam .Church .has.recently been re- 
paired. and, restored .to.some extent. ‘Hour. of |i 
the old. wooden. framed.windows have: been re- | 
placed ,in .stone,.at the cost of Mr. .E. \W. |.the 
Trafford, who has also filled.the tracery of the | 
lange wweat-window:i in the tower with .painted }south.aigles, 6 
Mr..Blake Humfrey,. r.oW. 
-Burroughes.and others have also.contributed |.side 
ornamental.and. useful. works.--—The Roman |end.spire 
Catholic Chapel .at Witham, lately founded, is 
.from a design. by:Mr. D..C.:N icholls, of. ae 
terrace, Camberwell-road, in the pointed Go! 
‘tyle. It.is.to.consist.of a nave.and. Seek 
‘the former.55 feet.in.the clear by 22 feet, with 
a:height.of 30 feet 10.inches:to the.root.in. the 
centre; and the chancel:15.by:14. ‘The,main 
entrance will have a porch of carved stone. 
The chapel will-accommodate 200, and the cost 
will ‘ve 6651,—-The sea'had lately encroached |.sioners 
so much on the high :road from Worthing to 
ve the ‘Sussex -coast, that .the «road | 


.to change ‘the: route ofthe: mail.—-— 
reh,. tobe: dedicated to :St., ~~ 
was founded - son ‘Tuesday xin last - 

Tunbridge. /[t:is.to bein the-eatly.Bgliah 
atyle, with.an. open. roof, and.consiat) of.a,nave, 
chancel, south aisle, and tower. at south-east 
corner ; >a morth .aisle being . intended to :be 
erected at a future-time. ‘The mave will be, 


a |S: inches, -by 15 ifeet 95 sinches.; the tower 
20 feet;square atthe: hase, with organ loft.and 
pire, the extreme height of whieh will .be-128 
feet. ‘The.walls:will be built with-cag-stene, 
lined internally with dressed facings of .sand- 
stone from -Sonthb quarry. The 
building will .etand due ,east,and-west. »Mr. 
Ewsn.Ghrietian, of Blessaharycaan is, the |; 
arehitect, and Mr..Jehn Vincent, .o 
clerk of works. The contract ratte wget 
in ef thereof has-been taken by’Mr..George | sonage 
Panmett, of Tunbridge, for, 2,037. 2s. 5d.,ibut. 
the whole. cost: of :the ‘building, \when :com- 
sis ,eatimated at 3,500/. ‘The ,amount 





.the erection. of a -parsenage 


the ,4mpulge , for .exhibition is at ia -bighe 
-de-meuble magazines, ormerly 
the repositories for regal furniture, Sq, have | si 


eet get a in, A0jeand ang many 


a in coarse.saes, placed on.shelves | 


Industrial ‘Museum, -Paris..— ‘The ‘Lede 


-des Commissaires-priseurs, at «the ~corner of | 


}stined to reeeive collections of -all: foreign: pro- |: 


t.impassable, and.it.has been |, 


72 ‘feet by 24 feet, and -the-south aisle,82 feet |. 


The. Ao..be awarded .are, 

201. forthe. dest..design, .101,.for the second, 

and .5)..for.the third beat: ‘There .is 

L 4 a . ™ 

~~~-A:school:for children,of hoth.sexesis.in 
18 from san design # 

.old .Engli , by Mc. Christian, 


a Bi 


will :contain aunt dor 473 adults, 
ot of oa will.be free sittings, and there 

will be 200.for.children. ‘The ne 
‘ofithe shale, inmeliog 2. fence wall round. the 
ehurch-yard,, is about 39,0001. 


the, erection were -objaiped. rae! 


Lichfield Diocesan .Church 


Her Bigstys ,Chosch Building 


yy pine 
‘late, Sir R..Beel’s aa, te Meena Fund.of 


pacar Sir R.Peel, and ae 
5 > 
Bon, Li omens 


-ham,; ito’ perc 
it-was;stated . that there. had jbeen,3,600.up 
the afsernoon ee y. 3.0n she AY. 
Leach. class.as fo 3 
iret class mens’ ware 


‘arm bathe, 2612; ‘second class <ald 
nthe: ate nt “olass.-colsl. bathe, 73.;.demale 
department, 2 Rausing sthe ‘three sheurs 


nO fewer 
|i oe pan an uy ning The 
total receipts -had: reached 125/.--—The spar- 


“tothe. newly-bailt-Cheistehurch, 

land, land, Saldlewon (Me ‘Shaw, sah 

— ph ym house in yore 
at Creston 


pate ee oto We jJaying of the foundation-,|. of Hdward-I 
stone :was 2,165]. 9s. |The ground-for \he -have; 
site, one acre of land, has.been .given., a 
He ohio Harding swith an additional obalf an|A 
' adjoining: for. 
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THE BUILDER. 


[May 31, 1851. 











iron tube of about three or four inches in 
diameter is inserted as far as the clay, when 
the water rises through the tube, and affords 


the on supply of about 90 gallons per 
hour of pure ~~! water. The tubing is of 
little cost, and the whole work does not 
take more than two days.——It is intended 
to build a new workhouse for the Orms- 
kirk Union at a cost of about 4,500/. 
——The successful competitors for the 50. 
prize offered by the town council of Stock- 
rt for the best plan for a new market-house, 
as been awarded to Mr. J. Stevens, of Maccles- 
field, and Mr. G. B. erg Seu 
foundation stone of a new Dominican conven 
has lately been laid at Woodchester, by Mr. 
William Leigh, of Woodchester Park, near 
Stroud.——A new Primitive Methodist chapel 
is about to be erected at Burnley. It will be 
55 feet by 48 feet inside, with a gallery, and a 
school-room underneath, of same dimensions: 
estimated cost, including cost of land, &c., 
about 2,000. —— During the last twelve 
months upwards of six hundred dwelling- 
houses have been erected in Preston, and the 
local Guardian says, that judging from the ex- 
tensive preparations that are being made on 
all sides, it is more than probable that a much 
larger number will be built during the present 
summer. Nor does the supply seem likely for 
some time to come to equal the demand, 
especially in cottage property, for houses of 
that class are frequently let before the brick- 
work reaches the first floor. Cottage rents have 
for some time past been advancing in all parts of 
the town.——A working builder, at Preston, 
complains of a humiliating evil which oughtto 
be remedied in more places than Preston: he 
says, in allusion to an arrangement of ten 
years’ standing, that work should be left off 
on Saturdays at 4 p.m.—* We are kept at the 
offices of some of the most respectable builders 
so long that we appear more like beggars at a 
soup kitchen door than respectable me- 
chanics ;” thus not only placing them in a 
humiliating position while waiting for money, 
not their masters’, but their own—and well 
and hardly earned, too, beforehand, but wast- 
ing the few spare hourg,devoted to economical 
marketing on the part of their wives, and to 
leisure or reading on their own.——The public 
baths erected at Preston were inaugurated on 
Thursday week, by the mayor and corporation. 
The total number of baths, when completed, 
will be 63,—16 first-class and 31 second-class 
for men, and eight of each class for women. 
There is also one large plunge bath, fitted up 
with separate dressing-rooms. There will be 
38 separate compartments for washing. The 
bath-rooms occupy a space of 302 square 
yards, including the passages and entrances 
to each. The total length of piping in the 
establishment is 8,500 feet, and the whole has 
been fixed, together with about 350 valves, 
since March last. Mr. Armstead was the 
builder: the boilers and iron mains were sup- 
plied by Mr. Clayton; and the zine baths and 
connexions with the iron mains have been exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Melling, of Rainhill. 














THE NORTHAMPTONSHIRE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL SOCIETY. 


Tue annual spring meeting of this societ 
was held at Coventry on Weinesdey week, in 


alluding to the modern church attached to the 
ancient spire of the Grey Friars, Mr. 


woreda 


architectural spirit of our day. St. John’s 
Church was consecrated in 1350, It was com- 
menced in 1344, Sane clerestory 
showed that the whole of that part was not 
completed till at least fifty years later. The 
chancel of Trinity Church is Late Decorated ; 
the rest Perpendicular ; the ground plan cruci- 
form. It contains a good icular font. 
The most ancient of St. Michael’s was 
the south porch, which was about the date of 
1230. Next came the south aisle, about 
1340. The was begun in 1373, and 
finished in 1395. Two years ago it was a 
wilderness of galleries and monstrous in- 
cumbrances. Now it had been well cleared 


'otit, and the pillars freed 4rom the coats of 


int with which they had been covered. 

ntil lately the apse was choked with old 
churchwardens’. atrocities. Now churchwar- 
dens were made of better stuff. St. Michael’s 
has always been reckoned the largest parish 
church in the kingdom. With all its beauties, 
sey it cipal yee among ace = 
of the principal is that the ground- 
hardly two parallel lines. The additional 
south aisle is cut in two by the porch. The 
exterior is devoid of any striking character, 
always excepting the tower and spire. The 
spire is without a superior in England. Its 
needle-like form springs up without obstruc- 
tion from crockets or entases. The next 
most beautiful spire is that of Louth; but it 
is crocketed, which takes away from the ap- 
pearance of height. Coventry was finis 
135 years before Louth. Mr. Poole added, 
that he was a boy when he first saw the spire 
of St. Michael’s, and it affected him to tears. 
He had not thought of architecture for many 
years after that, but it was possible that it was 
that “vision of loveliness” which first im- 
lanted in him that love for the pursuit which 

led him to devote to it every hour which 

could be spared from more important duties. 


| 
| 


at Thurles, and a fever hospi- 
on ge at - — of 
present ing. wings, &c., have 
furnished bp the architect to the Poor 
missioners,—Mr. Wilkinson. 


ie ett 
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0 Ecclesiastical 
that a sum of 2,030/. has been 
ied to complete the rebuilding of St. 

icholas and Ballymodan churches, in the 
diocese of Cork; also Ramoan and Croagh 
churches, in the diocese of Limerick. The 
new church of Achill was erected by private 
subscription, the Commissioners contributing 
2002. e church of St. John, at Limerick, 
is being rebuilt, and is intended to accom- 
modate — pees A new church in ~ 

ish of Gui ismore, is in progress o 
iain pe will be 1,2002. contributed 
by the Marchioness of Waterford: the Com- 
missioners’ architect made the drawings. 
Grangegorman church, in Dublin, has been 

at an expense of 357/. 

The churches of Ballywater, Den e, 
Lambeg, and Billis have been constru to 
accommodate about 600 each, and have been 
erected by private subscription. 

The board of guardians of Clonmel Union 
have determined upon the erection of a new 
workhouse, and are receiving proposals for the 
execution of the works according to the draw- 
ings of the architect to the Poor-Law Com- 
missioners. 

The contract for the alterations lately made 
to Maynooth College amounted to 23,500/.; 
for drains, excavations, &c., 1,7751.; extra 
work, 8341.; incidents, 25/.; besides the sum 
of 5,728/. 17s. for alterations, additional ac- 
commodation and maintenance of the apart- 
ments for president, vice-president, profes- 
sors, and resident officers, students’ rooms, the 
several halls, chapels, dormitories, kitchens, 


Votes of thanks having been carried and | &c., 


acknowledged, a large eg, Page in St. 
Michael’s Church, where Mr. Poole pointed 
out its principal characteristics. ‘Thence 
proceeded to the remains of the White Friars, 
and inspected its ambulatory and dormitory. 
It is now occupied as a poor-house. 

At six o’clock an ordinary for the occasion, 
at the “‘ King’s Head” Hotel, was attended by 
about forty guests. 

An excursion to Kenilworth and Warwick 
Castle took place on Thursday, the Rev. C. H. 
Hartshorne undertaking to lecture on the 
buildings on the spot. 








IRISH ARCHITECTURAL AND OTHER 
WORKS. 

TWENTY-THREE agricultural model schools 
are to be erected by the Commissioners of Na- 
tional Education, according to the drawin 
furnished by their architect, and they will 
distributed as follows :— Ulster eight, Munster 
ten, Leinster two, Connaught three. : 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners intend 
having sundry works executed at the church 
of Knocknumackly, county Down, and are 


receiving proposals for same. 





conjunction with the Warwickshire Archeo- 
Pgs Society. The meeting took place in 
: Mary’s Hall, and was numerously attended, 
y ladies as well as gentlemen. Beside various 
other interesting objects, numerous Roman 
Romano-British, an Early Anglo-Saxon re- 
mains, moet y sepulchral, were exhibited by Mr. 
loxam, who read an interesting paper on such 
— as were recently discovered in Warwick- 
shire. Mr. C. H. Bracebridge, who oceupied 
the chair, delivered the Opening address. The 
Rev. W. Staunton read a paper on “The Priory 
Fra were Church ;” and the Rev. G. A. 
€ another on “ ” 
general The Churches of Coventry 
r. Poole regretted that a city such 
oneal had not been more fully Westereted! 
Of the Cathedral, he remarked that what re. 
mained, and which he took to belong to the 
north transept, was inferior to Lichfield, In 


The tunnel under the Blackrock-road, on 
the Cork and Bandon Railway, is so far ad- 
vanced that trucks run through it to the Cork 
station; and the Goggins Hill tunnel, 1,000 
yards long, is bored through. The ribs of the 
metal arch over the fourth and last span of the 
Chetwynd Valley viaduct have been fixed on 
the piers: the superstructure of cast and 
wrought iron weighs 1,000 tons: there are 
four spans of 110 feet each, and the arches 
rise ninety feet over the mail-coach road. 

The Dublin graving dock, lately commenced, 
will, it is considered, cireulate from 80,0001. 
to 100,000, among the local tradesmen. 

Upwards of 800 men are stated to be em- 
ployed upon the extensive works of the 
Waterford and Limerick Railway by the con- 
tractor, Mr. Dargan. 

Two additional buildings, to accommodate 





600 paupers, are to be erected on the work- 





The trustee chapels of Newbliss, in the 
parish of Kileeven and Cushindon, in the 
diocese of Connor, have been erected by pri- 
vate funds. 

The Catholic Church Committee of Wexford 
are to receive proposals for the 
erection of the walls of two churches in that 
town. 

The contractor for the viaduct over the river 
Boyne (fully described some time since in THE 
Buiiper) has not yet been decided upon by 
the directors of the Dublin and Belfast Junc- 
tion Railway, although tenders for the execu- 
tion of the works have been received from 
respectable parties more than three months 
sin 


ce. 

The Newry viaduct consists of eighteen 
arches, varying from 25 ft. to 40 ft. span, and 
some of the centre ones are between 80 ft. and 
100 ft. above the stream that runs underneath. 

The Commissioners of National Education 
intend erecting twenty-three model agricultural 
schools, which are to be distributed as follows : 
in Ulster, eight ; Munster, ten ; Leinster, two ; 
Connaught, three. The drawings for the same 
have been furnished by the commissioners’ 
architect. 

The Banbridge Gas Company intend erect- 
ing new gas buildings, manager’s and retort 
houses, according to drawings furnished by 
Mr. Thomas Jackson, architect, of Belfast. 

Mr. Andrew Egan, of Tuam, has been de- 
clared the contractor for the new workhouse at 
Glennamady, at 5,600/. He erected the Mount 
Bellew Workhouse. 








STREET ARCHITECTURE IN 
MANCHESTER. 

To show our readers what is being done in 
the provinces, we give an engraving of the 
elevation of a house just now built in market- 
street, Manchester, Messrs. Starkey and 
Cuffley architects. The front is wholly of 
stone. A greater height in the ground story 
and less equality in the height of the other 
stories would have improved its effect. 
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SHOP ARCHITECTURE IN MANCHESTER. 
Messrs. STARKEY AND CUFFLEY, Arcurrzcrs. 











PLAN OF FRONT WALL. 
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MATERIALS OF PROJECTING EAVES : | lever or any other mechanical power (not worth | time is necessary, at the 


, 7 . ° . 
METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT . elucidating to practical men) placed every fort 

_ Onservine that the communication pub-|or fifty yards’ distance through the tunnel, 
lished in your paper of the 17th inst, on this| We can see no difficulty even in the arrange- 
subject is unnoticed in your last.issue, and is | ment of signal lamps in connection with such 
calculated to mislead, I will venture to state my | posts, and worked by the trains themselves in 
opinion, that the point settled, as referred to in| passing, so as to show, with the help of a few 
this case, and to which you have doubtless con- | wheels and weights, and by the lowering and 
tributed, is that “ projecting eaves” are not | raising of the lamp, or otherwise, the precise 
“cornices. to overhanging roofs,” within the|time up to half an hour or even a whole one, 
meaning of the Act, and consequently are not| since the last train had passed through the 
“parts of external walls”” (as. has been held), | tunnel; and in cases of detention in the tunnel 
and notdiable to the rules in Schedule, but are| or after passing through it, such signal might 
“ parts of the roofs,” and as such, under the} be temporarily arrested so as to give warning 
rules concerning roof coverings, Schedule G,| of the detention or stoppage of the train, In 
must be covered with slates, metal, or cement, | the recent case at Clay Cross, most of the pas- 
&e. ; eit sengers of an express train were more or less 
This surely is highly proper, and cannot be | seriously injured, and several killed.—The 
a hardship in any case: it has been my prac-| masons employed on the Irish Great Western, 
tice, and that of several others, for years past|mear Westmeath, have struck work for an 
in the suburban metropolitan. districts (where | advance of wages from 18s. to 21s. a week. 
this has ever been a vexatious question), and |The line was to be opened on the Ist of Au- | 
I am not aware of complaints: onthe other | gust, and it is said that the workmen have 
hand, I think soffiits of match boarding | taken advantage of this, and expect to compel 
should not be allowed, and are clearly, as|the contractor, Mr. Dargan, to. com ly with | 
Mr. Collis says, cont to the Act; but his | their demand on that. ground alone; but that 
information could not, I suppose, be enter- | they are likely to lose their “half loaf” in 
tained at the Board, being laid under Sche-| place of getting their “ whole one.” 
dule E, instead of Schedule G. 

A District Surveyor. 





—— —— MONTS. DE. PIETE FOR THE POOR. 


RAILWAY JOTTINGS. Your correspondent “ Quondam ” no doubt 

A NEw project is about to be started for the | has the good ol seaiaty at heart, but he un- 
construction of a great central station at Smith- | fortunately falls into the common error of 
field, with extensions to it from all the great| accepting prejudices for facts. He imagines 
metropolitan lines. The proposed capital is| that the French Mont de Piété is an excellent 
3,000,000/, It-is estimated that the under- thing, and English pawnbroking a_ very) 
taking will yield an income from all sources of | atrocious one. Neither supposition is correct ; 
892,187/. and deducting 92,187/. for working | and, whatever may be the faults of the latter, | 
expenses (rather a small proportion according | British enterprise is in this, as in nearly every | 
to Herapath) there will remain a profit of! other branch of commerce, far in advance of! 
300,000/., or 10 per cent, on the capital in-| its continental neighbours. 
vested.———The Liverpool goods station of the} Few things have been more exaggerated and | 
London and North Western line has been re-| misunderstood than the terms “ profit”? and | 
cently covered in to the extent of about double |“ interest,” as applied 








to pawnbroking. | 
the previous area, to accommodate the im- |‘ Quondam” commenced his strictures upon | 
mensely increased traflic——On the Ist inst.| this “ grinding system of heartless exaction,” | 
an express train commenced to run from Aber-| by representing it to be 30 per cent. with | 
deen to London, vid the Seottish Midland, | ef ceteras. In his last letter he moderates his 
Scottish Central, Caledonian, arti North Wes- | tone, and curtails the rate of interest to 20 per’ 
tern lines, in less than 17 hours. The distance | cent. Yet even this is exaggeration : it is only’ 
is 542 miles, which gives an average speed of | upon a part of his loans that he receives that 
32 miles an hour. But. from this have to be amount, while upon the remainder the charge’ 
deducted 40 stoppages, averaging 5 minutes is only 15 percent. All round it would, per-' 





, e end of which, if a 
pledge is not redeemed, it must be sold. One 
year is the term selected for this purpose, not 
only in England, but on the continent. "Yet 
even at the close of this period, if the pledger 
desires it, the pawnbroker must, without fee 
or reward, preserve the goods for three months 
longer. If it be still inconvenient to redeem, 
there is scarcely a pawnbroker who will not 
gladly hold it over foranothertwelvemonth upon 
payment of the arrears of interest. Supposing, 
however, that it is forfeited, the owner’s inter- 
est in all pledges for 10s. and upwards is pre- 
served to him, inasmuch as they must be sold 
by publie auction, and the surplus, if any, ren- 
dered to the pledger upon demand. The reason 
that this rule has not been extended to the 
lower class of pledges is, that few of them 
would realise enough to pay the expenses of 
such a sale without trenching upon the pawn- 
pen claim. 

“ Quondam ” says that upon inquiry amon 
his friends he The find as wf anuie 
that pawnbrokers calculate their rate of inter- 
est by balf months. He forgets, however, that 
it is not fashionable to be well informed upon 
this subject. Not only is the interest so cal- 
culated, but the pawnbroker is bound under a 
heavy penalty to place a table of his rates of 
profit in a conspicuous part of his shop. 
“ Quondam’s ”’ statements about ticket-money 
are calculated to mislead. There is no such 
charge where the loan is under 5s. One half- 
penny is charged where the amount advanced 
ranges from 5s. to 103., and above that sum 
they rise according to a graduated scale up to 
4d., which embraces all loans between 5/. and 
101. All these facts may be verified by reference 
to the Pawnbrokers’ Act (39 & 40 Geo. 3, ¢. 99), 
a statute which not only imposes overwhelming 
penalties upon any infraction of its provisions, 
but affords the greatest facility for proving an 
offence, even to the length of compelling the 
pawnbroker, by the production of his books 
and tickets, to furnish evidence against him- 
self. 

In reference to the destruction of pledges by 
fire, it is undeniable that the pawner suffers 
great hardship, but this. is owing to the law of 
insurance under which the pawnbroker is 
debarred from insuring anything more than 
his own advances and interest, inasmuch as 
neither he nor any other person is permitted to 
recover more than their own particular inter- 
est in the event insured against (14 Geo. 3, c. 


each, amounting to 8 hours 20 minutes; so haps, average 17} percent. It is the fashion | 4, sec. 3).. Recent events have also shown 


that 13 hours 34 minutes, was the time in| to regard this charge as mere interest for the 
which the train was actually inmotion. This; money lent: if it were so, I confess it would be 
gives a velocity of fully 40 miles an hour.|enormous; but it is not. A Pawnbroker’s 
——The York, Newcastle, and Berwick Com- money is lent out in small sums—frequently of 
pany are said to have had a clause introduced | a few shillings only—and the profit which he 
into a recent Parliamentary Bill of theirs,’ reeeives has to cover warehouse room, the 
authorising the company to reduce the speed| labour and judgment of his servants, the 
of “cheap trains” from twenty to twelve! especial taxes to which his trade is liable, &c. 
miles an hour. It seems to be conside-ed If we adopt the case supposed in “ Quondam’s 
that time is “of no consequence” to those second letter, of a poor man who is obliged to 
who cannot afford to pay high fares, whereas’ pawn his roomful of furniture, it will be) 
it is precisely these to whom time is, in most | obvious that, upon the most moderate compu- | 
cases, vitally valuable. A man with indepen- | tation, the warehouse room they would require 
dent means could afford to journey leisurely, | is worth 6d. per week, and that the labour of | 
and to defray the increased expenditure inci-| taking them in, stowing them away, and bring-| 
dental to lengthened delays, but it is far other- ing them out again when redeemed, would be 
wise. with the usual occupants of “cheap considerable. Yet all that the pawnbroker 
trains,” and such checks on speed 25 those| would receive for the supposed loan of Sl, 
just alluded to, can only tend to.re-contract | would be 1s. 3d. per calendar month (or about | 
the public habits of. locomotion within the , 3}d. per week) and 4d. for the ticket. Although | 
narrow limits of the old jog-trot coaching this is, perhaps, an extreme case, the weg ood 
system, and to render “cheap trains” them- holds good all through his business. a . 
selves profitless to the companies, because labour of his assistants is of a highly ski rs 
useless to the public——More serious acci- class, and consequently expensive : a oge 
dents have occurred since the recent one inthe be good judges, of the value of all kinds o 

midst of atunnel. On Tuesday, in last week, | property, from a diamond me “ . ea 
a fatal one took place at another tunnel, that bedstead : they must be good clerks and ac- 


g P 


running into it shortly after. The want, or, honest and trustw ! 
at at neglect, of saiveado in such cases, men are valuable, yet none of them can —_ 
is something strange. If tunnels present, book, stow away, find, and ao —_ rod 
obstacles to. the working, of one class of| 100 pledges a-day. From t ~ : ete rer 
signals, why are not others adopted? S corre- non! may caclee ut a part, anda, 
f a contem suggests the erec- | small part, of the ie a 
eer ine signal poscing pn end of the! Another error into whica ss ee 
tunnel, one close to the entrance and one as far is that of supposing pledges. i ——— i | 
distant as can be conveniently obtained, the | tionally forfeited at the end of a — , 
whole of them to be turned atonce bya powerful |It must be obvious that some limitation of 





articles with an English pawnbroker. 


that fireproof buildings are not an infallible pro- 
| tection to the goods deposited inthem. 

The Mont de Piété affords but little relief 
‘to the borrower, when compared with the 
free-trade system of our own country. As an 
instance of this I may mention that, during a 
visit to Paris in 1846, I felt desirous of inves- 
tigating this subject, and, among other things, 


” | 1 visited a commissioner of the Mont de Piété, 


and pledged a gold watch (such as would cost 
from 18d. to 20/, new, but, as a second-hand 
article, would, “in trade,” jo pam cue 
half that), a gold pencil-case, and signet-ring. 
Upon returning to London I pledged the — 
following is the amount of the loans made in 


each case :— 


By English 

By Mont de Piété. seg” may “ly 
Water: .. -..<-5- corres BOF. (BL. 48.) -ererveeeeee SL. OS. 
Pencil and ring ... 10f. (00. 5 Pa tacinctne 08. 17s. 


Had I been in distress, it is pretty clear 
which system would have afforded me most 
relief.* Nor was the advantage of cheapness 
with the Frenchman, for I actually had to pay 
more for the small loan than for the large one! 
This arises. from the commission-fees being 
the same for one month as for twelve. Thus, 
in the case of a loan of 100f. (4/.), the fees 
would be 3f., and the interest for a month 
75c., making a total of 3s. English. In Lon- 
don, the charge for 41. for.one month would 
be only is., and 2d. for the ticket; total, 
1s. 2d. Of course, the commission-fees are 
only charged once, so that upon loans of long 
duration the French system is cheaper than 


* Iti ly fair to say that, redeeming the 
I ri — ay weahinen se the obicer of the aye iets 
who then told me that, had I pressed for an advance, 


would have let me have another 20 f. on the 
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the English, but for short periods it is ¢ 
2 iété of Paris also makes no ) 
Toe et den sic wel | characteristic features, at the same time with- 


loans of less than 3f., and, therefore, accord- 
ing to its method of valuing pledges, it stands 


perty must be excluded altogether. 

But the charges of the continental Monts de 
Piété vary. In some parts of France they are 
as high as 15 and even 18 per cent. In 
Brussels, the interest is 15 per cent. on small 
loans, and 12 per cent. on large, exclusive 
of commission-fees; and yet the net profits 
are very small. 

In conclusion I may add, that the scheme 
which “ Quondam” is now advancing is no 
novelty. A Bill for the establishment of 
Charitable Pawn Offices was, in the year 
1843, brought before the House of Lords, and 
referred to a select committee, which, after 
careful investigation, reported unfavourably, 
and the Bill was abandoned. The pawn- 
brokers cannot suffer from such institutions, 
which would stand no chance if exposed to 
open competition; but it is only fair that the 
public should understand these things, and 
that their minds should be disabused from the 
misrepresentations with which this question is 
commonly invested. Barpt. 





Books. 


Instructions for Cleaning, Repairing, &c., Oil 
Paintings. By Henry MoGrorp. Third 
Edition. London: Winsor and Newton. 
1851. 

Tis is a very sensible little volume, contain- 
ing, in addition to practical instructions for 
cleaning, lining, and restoring paintings, some 
remarks on the distribution of works of art in 
houses and galleries, their care and preser- 
vation. Mr. Mogford has given long study to 
works of art. pa. 

The Crystal Palace—its Architectural History 
and Constructive Marvels. By Peter 
Bertyn and CHaruLes Fow.Ler, Jun. 
Gilbert: Paternoster-row. 1851. 

Tue connection of Messrs, Berlyn and C. 

Fowler with this undertaking during the 

greater part of its progress, constitutes the spe- 

cial claim of this volume to attention on a sub- 
ject on which so much has already been said 
and written. They are thus in a position to 
trace, in a more detailed andconsecutivemanner 
than others have done, the history of the 
design and execution of the building up to the 
period of its completion. The volume is pro- 
er illustrated with engravings, amongst 
which are the two designs selected by the 
committee of the Royal Commissioners pre- 
vious to the adoption of Mr. Paxton’s, namely, 
that of Mons. Hector Horeau, and that of 

Messrs. R. and T. Turner; as well as the 

committee’s own design. Having ourselves 


already said much from time to time on the | 
subject of the present building, it is unneces- | 


sary to re-enter into any of the details here 


following portion of the introductory matter :— 
“A greal deal has been lately said upon the 


want of distinctive character in almost all the | 
buildings of the present day; and it is cer- | 


tainly a striking fact that in scarcely any of 
our important modern structures does the ex- 
terior appearance in any way lead the spectator 
to form an idea of the purposes or arrange- 
ment of the interior, the former being appa- 
rently governed by fancy, or the fashion for 
some particular style, while the latter only is 
accommodated to the peculiar requirements of 
the case. Thus we have porticoes which do not 


shelter from the weather, or in which no one is | 


allowed to walk: Venetian palaces appear piled 


upon a substructure of plate-glass: baronial | u 
castles prove to be model prisons ; and vishiy- 


decorated mansions, from the time of “ Good 
Queen Bess,” or fanciful Italian villas, are 
made to serve for the accommodation of 
paupers. 

he ancients appear to have been more care- 
ful in this respect, so that the form and ex- 
ternal arrangement afforded in most cases a 
ready key to the purposes of their structures. 
Their temples, their fora, theatres and amphi- 


theatres, baths, and other public edifices, seem 


} 


to reason that much of the poor man’s pro- | 


hopes that the general details given may direct 
consecutively arranged; but we will quote the | 


each to have been stamped with their own 


out in any way producing a monotonous uni- 
formity among the different examples of the 
same class of building. 

Now, if this criterion of excellence be applied 
to the remarkable building recently erected in 
Hyde Park, it will be found that the construc- 
tive ement of the interior is plainly ex- 
pressed without, and it must be conceded that 
it possesses at least those elements of beauty 
arising from consistency and simplicity which, 
in combination with its vast size, give it also 
that of grandeur. That it is faultless it would 
be needless to assert, or to imagine that, from 
its example, a new style of architecture will 
originate; but that it is admirably suited to 
its purpose,—that it is a remarkable specimen 
of the constructive skill of this country, and 
that it will certainly form one of the most in- 
teresting objects of the Great Exhibition by 
which it has been called into being, if not the 
most interesting of all, must, we think, be ad- 
| mitted by all candid observers.” 
| Although it is no part of the object of the 
work to arraign any act of those in authority, 
some of the objections that we were com- 
| pelled to make to the report of the building- 
|committee on the designs that were sent in, 
are fairly quoted from our pages. 

The whole makes an exceedingly interesting 
_and instructive volume, and is very creditable 
| to both authors and publishers. 





Smithfield and Newgate Markets. By the 
Hon. Freperick Bync. James Ridgway, 
Piccadilly. 1851. 

Tue aim of this little pamphlet is, by a 

general review of the question at issue, to 

| invite the attention of members of Parliament 
and other influential parties, at this favour- 
able moment, to the great importance of 

‘the subject; and to put the general public in 

| possession of such facts as will help them to 

'decide whether the Government ought or 





ought not to be supported in their bold at- | 


tempt to abolish the existing state of things, 
and replace it by arrangements of an entirely 
| different description. Mr. Byng was one of 
| the members of the late Royal Commission to 
_inguire into, and report on, the meat markets 
‘of the metropolis, and, privately as well as 
| Officially, he spared neither time nor trouble to 
|make himself master of the subject. He is 
\therefore a highly competent authority, and 
“entitled to parliamentary as well as public 
| attention. 


A Geological Inquiry respecting the Water- 

bearing Strata of the Country around London, 

| with reference especially to the Water Supply 

| of the Metropolis, and including some remarks 

| on Springs. By Josepu Prestwicn, Jun., 

| F.G.S., &c. John Van Voorst, Paternoster 
Row. 1851, 

In this strictly geological work the author 


attention to the probability of obtaining at 
London, by means of a fresh system of deeper 
Artesian wells, a very much larger and better 
supply of water than that furnished by those 
which exist at present. Besides an examina- 
tion of the lower tertiary strata and the chalk 
whence the present order of Artesian wells in 
London and its vicinity draw their supplies, 
the author extends his inquiry to the strata 
beneath the chalk, with a view to ascertain 
whether the lower cretaceous series may not 
be available as new sources of water-supply. 





By a comparison of the volumes and capaci- 
ties of these tertiary and secondary formations 
he endeavours to show that the sources which 
there is every probability of finding in the 
pper and lower greensands beneath London, 
would furnish a quantity of water sufficient, 
possibly, for the supply of the metropolis; or, 
at all events, so large as to constitute an im- 
portant auxiliary-supply derivable from com- 
paratively moderate depths, and rising to a 
height much above that of the general level of 
the ground in London. 

No Artesian wells in London have as yet 
been carried through the chalk : this is there- 








sources altogether; and should experiment 
prove the truth of this author’s theoretical 
views, the objections of many to the Artesian 
well projects may be obviated. We confess, 
however, to great doubts on the subject. 

We regard this work, nevertheless, as a 
fine instance of the use of theory in turning 
attention to facts, and in leading experiment 
into new and feasible channels ; and should the 
generally unfavourable opinion entertained re- 
garding Artesian wells as a means of public 
supply be hereby modified or altogether ob- 
viated, the result will redound to the honour 
of geology as well as of its interpreter, and 
show to practical men more forcibly than ever, 
the importance to them of a general knowledge 
of this interesting science. 


Reports and Papers read at the Meetings of the 
Architectural Societies of the Archdeaconry 
of Northampton, the Counties of York and 
Lincoln, and of the Architectural and Archeo- 
logical Societies of Bedfordshire and St. 
Albans—during the year 1850. Sold by J. 
Masters, 33, Aldersgate-street; Bell, 163, 
Fleet-street ; and J. H. Parker, &c. 

Tuts goodly volume affords such a proof of 

the advantage of combined action, that we 

doubt not it will constitute an example that 
will lead to the issue of similar volumes by 
other societies throughout the country. Be- 
sides the special reports of the associate 
societies, which, exclusive of papers, occupy 
but a small portion of the whole, there are 
upwards of 200 pages devoted to papers, “‘ On 
the Chicheley Days of Higham Ferrers,” “On 

Tile Pavements, especially that of Higham 

Ferrers Church,” “On the Ancient Stone 

Offertory Box in Bridlington Church,” “ On 

Labourers’ Cottages,” “On Heraldry, as an 

Architectural Decoration, suggested by a pas- 

sage in Mr. Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Archi- 

tecture,” “On the Churches of Stamford,” 

“ On Monuments in Church-yards,” “ On the 

Progressive Developement of Geometrical 

Tracery, and the Claims of the Geometrical to 

be treated as a distinct Style,” “ On the Works 

now in Progress at St. Peter’s, Northampton,” 

* On Peculiarities of Norfolk Churches,” “ On 

Stained Glass,” “On Low-side Windows,” 

“ On the Saxon Church of All Saints, Brix- 

worth,” “ On the Churches in the neighbour- 

hood of Louth,” “ On the Ecclesiastical Archi- 
tecture of Bedford,” “ On some Seals of Bed- 
fordshire,” “On Ancient Relics collected in 

Bedfordshire,” “‘ On the Basilicas of Christian 

Rome,” “On Conventual Arrangements,” 

“On Lombardic Inscriptions on Monuments 

in Bedfordshire,” “ On Relics preserved in a 

Church at Cologne,” and “ On a Seal formed 

of bone and found at St. Alban’s.”’ 


The Travellers’ Library: 1. Warren Hastings, 
By Tuomas BaBINGTON MacavLay; 
2. Lord Clive, by the same; 3. London in 
1850-51, from the “ Geographical Dic- 
tionary ” of J. R. M‘Cuttocn. London: 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 
1851, 

THE essays of Mr. Macaulay need no recom- 

mendation from us. Each partof this “Library” 

is a separate purc , at very small cost; and 
the well-timed issue of a well-written article or 
essay on London is likely to meet with many 

“travellers” inclined to exchange their shil- 

lings for a pleasant diet of mental food of so 

appropriate a description. 





METROPOLITAN Peet Statue.—At a 
meeting held on Tuesday week at the Alliance 
Life Assurance Office, Sir Moses Montefiore, 
Bart., in the chair, it was determined that a 
committee be appointed, consisting of twelve 
members; that the memorial be a bronze statue, 
ten feet in height ; that the amount to be paid 
for it be 2,000/,; and that the committee have 
the appointment of a sculptor. With permis- 
sion of the Lord Mayor, the models are to be 
sent to the Mansion-house, and to be consi- 
dered, and a site determined, on 16th June. 
The site, it is believed, will be either at the 
west end of Cheapside, or at the east end of 





fore something like the opening up of new 


the Royal Exchange. 
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WEsTMINSTER ABBEY.—Some years ago 
I saw in your paper, most of the improve- 
ments recommended which have" since been 
carried out here with much advantage and 
credit to the clergy and the people. Formerly 
in the confined choir a few hundred persons 
on Sundays came in and out during the cele- 
bration of divine service, but now there is 
often a congregation of 2,000 persons most 
reverently attending the morning, afternoon, 
and evening services. I am sure you will en- 
treat the clergy to keep pace with the laity b 
affording all the aid in their power: muc 
more accommodation could be provided: at 
least 100 seats could be placed in the choir, all 
looking towards the altar: the sadly out-of- 
place and annoying ropes could be creditably 
removed: seats on hinges could be placed 
from Poet’s-corner to the north door on each 
side of the way: the sermon could be more 
efficiently preached from the N.W. pier in- 
stead of the N.E. pier, since the voice would 
reach the hearers better, as 100 in front, to 
20 behind, and 80 on either side, consequently 
all would hear more distinctly, especially at 
Poet’s-corner, where not a word can be under- 
stood: the preacher might, for the occasion, 
occupy a stall near the pulpit, avoiding the 
occasion to go down all through the choir, 
setting the constables into a pretended ferment 
with the people for not making way with more 
alacrity. ‘The Abbey professedly opens at twenty 
minutes before the hour, and during Dean 
Oxford’s time thirty minutes before the hour ; 
but now it never opens till the quarter has 
struck out of doors: the lost five minutes 
would enable the aged and females to obtain 
seats, which becomes impossible when that 
time is lost through the great accession of 
numbers, and the vergers are not respecters 
of persons. * os @ 
Est OF CuHAins AND Iron Rops.—On 
Friday se’nnight several gentlemen interested 
in scientific experiments, attended at the cable 
manufactory of Mr. H. P. Parkes of Dudley, 
to witness some tests of the strength and 
toughness of iron used in the fabrication of 
chains. Several samples of round chains, 5-8 
inch size, were put to hydraulic proof, and 
whereas the interstice between the Jinks pre- 
vious to their tension measured only 32nd of 
an inch, after proof it had stretched equally 
to 15-16 inches. One of these pieces of 5-8 
inch chain sustained, without a flaw, 18-10 
tons, being nearly four times the ordinary 
testing weight. The material furnished by 
Messrs. Millington and Co., Summerhill [ron- 
works, Tipton, stood the severest test. Its 
fabric is a novelty to the trade, and will 
shortly be patented. Mr. Parkes has contri- 
buted a sample board of the chain to the 
Great Exhibition, in sizesvarying from } to 2} 
inches. ‘This series of experiments terminated 
with the tying in iron of “the Staffordshire 
knot.” A piece of 5-8 inch round of Mr. 
Millington’s iron, formed into a noose at each 
end, and gracefully formed into a loose tie, 
was drawn in cold metal into a tight compact 
knot, lifting in the process the unparelleled 
weight of eight tons. Parties visiting the 
Crystal Palace may inspect the chain, the 
knot, and the peculiarly twisted iron of the 
Millington make in the Class No.8 among 
the ship models near the west end.—Stafford- 
shire Advertiser. 
Merropo.tis Water Biti.—The follow- 
ing is a copy of the scale of water-rates pro- 
yosed to be inserted in schedule (B) of the 
etropolis Water Bill; being a return to an 
order of the House of Commons on Mon- 
day :— For water supplied to any dwelling- 
house for domestic purposes;—Where the 
house contains not more than one room, a 
rate not exceeding 3s. per annum. Where 
the house contains two rooms and no more, 
arate not exceeding 5s. per annum. Where 
the house contains more than two rooms, a 
rate to be charged according to the number of 
rooms in each house, at not exceeding such 
amount for each room as hereinafter men- 
tioned; that is to say, where the house con- 
tains more than two and not more than six 
rooms, at not more than 3s. per annum for 


each room. Where the house contains more 
than six and not more than nine rooms, at not 
exceeding 3s. 6d. per annum for each room. 
And where the house contains more than nine 
rooms, at not exceeding 4s. per annum for 
each room. If there be a bath in any dwel- 
ling-house, then, in addition to the rate above 
specified in respect of such dwelling-house, 
the sum of 5s. per annum for each such bath 
shall be payable. [But no addition to the rate 
above specified for the water supplied to any 
dwelling-house shall be charged in respect of 
any watercloset therein.] For water supplied 
to any stable, a rate to be charged according 
to the number of stalls in such stable, not 
exceeding 3s. 6d. per annum for each stall. 
For water supplied to any coach-house, where 
the same is constructed to contain one car- 
riage only, a rate not exceeding 3s. 6d. per 
annum; and where the coach-house is con- 
structed to contain more than one carriage, a 
rate to be charged according to the number of 
carriages the same is constructed to contain, 
at not exceeding 3s. 6d. per annum for each 
carriage. For water supplied for the purposes 
of any manufacture or business, such rates as 
may be agreed on between the company and 
the person supplied, not exceeding 6d. for | 
every 1,000 gallons.” 

Fire Escapes.—The late calamitous fire 


price per ton of liquid. In establishing a new 
manufactory, this — is decidedly the least 
expensive, particularly if a steam-engine 
water-mill, or other power to generate blast 
be already on the spot, as very little building 
or ground is required, a large stock in hand 
not being necessary, as any article can be made 
to order at any season of the year. The cost 
of a steam-engine and blowing machinery will 
be about 130/. Hot-air oven and furnace, 60/. 
Tue Timper Trave.—The following re- 
marksare from the circular of Messrs. Churchill 
and Sim :—The import duty on foreign wood 
reduced on hewn, or timber, from 15s. to 7s. 6d. 
per load, and on sawn, or deals, from 20s. to 
10s. per load, by the resolutions of the House 
of Commons, took place on the 16th April 
last; and it may be assumed that these reso- 
lutions have the force of law as regards prices 
in the London market. Christiana deals of 
1850 import had ruled very equably, until the 
stock was sold, at 24/. per hundred 12-feet for 
yellow deals, and at 21/. for white. On the 
arrival of fresh in April, under the remission 
of duty, the prices realised were 22/. and 19/, 
yielding two-thirds of the reduction to the 


| consumer, and one-third to the producer. The 


prices of Baltic fir timber advanced during 
the winter, and, with active demand and stock 





in the City is another loud call upon public | 
attention, to the means of rescuing the lives of 
our fellow-mortals from so awful and devour- | 
ing an element. It is painful to think of, | 
as well as difficult to account for, the apathy | 
and seeming indifference, so prevalent amongst | 
the inhabitants of crowded cities upon a matter 


read of so sad a loss as the one before us; | 
but the remembrance of it almost ceases with 
the thrill which passes through us, and again 
we fall back into our former state of indiffer- 
ence, and become almost or quite unconcerned 
as to whether human ingenuity has already 
contrived, or ever can contrive, anything like 
a safe and useful “ Fire Escape.” Many 
months ago, an article appeared in your 
journal, from the pen of one of your cor- 
respondents, in which a very earnest call was 
made upon mechanical ingenuity to do its 
utmost to send some “ fire escapes,” which 
might appear among the “lions” of the 
“Great Exhibition of 1851.” Many have 
responded to that very laudable and praise- 
worthy call, and seem to have done their 


barely adequate, continue to rise when further 
stimulated by the expected change in the tariff. 
The importation commencing almost simulta- 
neously with the reduction in duty, and the 
supply brought to this market being unexpect- 
edly large, new prices opened at 10s. or 12s. 6d. 
less than the quotations under the former duty, 
while the reduction of duty amounted to 7s. 6d. 


involving human life. We shudder when we| only. This has encouraged business, and will 


make Baltic timber the leading article for some 
time to come, although advanced shipping 
prices in the Baltic must enhance the value 
presently. Dantzic and Memel fir timber of 
common qualities, which in March were sold 
from 60s. to 65s. per load, now sell from 50s. 
to 52s.6d. For Petersburgh deals the selling 
price was 14/. to 14/. 5s. standard: it is now 
127. 10s. to 12/. 158., deducting thus all the 
difference of duty. In our market for colonial 
wood we cannot at present trace any sensible 
effect by the change in foreign duty. It is 
evident that the reduction will stimulate con- 
sumption, and its effect will not be limited to 
foreign wood, but carry with it a fair share of 
cheap colonial wood also. 

Lewes CasTLe, AND THE Sussex Ar- 
CHAOLOGICAL SocrEety.—Since the Sussex 





utmost in this public and humane cause; and 
if nothing has been or can be found, singly, to 
accomplish this very desirable end, cannot 
some committee be appointed to meet such 
exhibitors, and thus, from combined inge- 
nuity, endeavour to ascertain if some really 
useful machine cannot be brought out. With 
enlightened mechanics, all ideas of self-interest, 
I doubt not, would quickly merge into the 
better feelings of humanity, and the earnest 
endeavours to become the means of saving 
human life.—R. T. 

Patent Virririep Pipes, Bricks, &c. 
—The Northampton Herald says, “ We briefly 
called attention to a process of making vitrified 


Archeological Society has taken possession @ 
the Castle at Lewes, reparations have been 
commenced. The infant school and wool 
warehouses, which impede the sight of the 
gateway, are to be pulled down, piles of stones 
and bricks removed, and the Castle-yard 
thrown open to visitors. The purchaser of the 
materials has engaged to use expedition in 
pulling down the buildings and removing the 
materials. The apartments of the warden are 
improved. When the society takes full posses- 
sion of the gateway and the eastern tower, it 1s 
believed they will soon gather together a col- 
lection of local antiquities worthy of the 
county. 





bricks, discovered by Mr. Elliott, of Blisworth. 
Further details will, perhaps, not be uninterest- 
ing. The materials are—clay, limestone, chalk, 
sand, oyster-shells, &c., and are run into a 
liquid state in a hot blast furnace, and carried 


to those used for casting of glass, and, when | 
partly filled with liquid, press an iron pin or 
core into the mould before the liquid sets, | 
which will cause the liquid to rise round the | 
core and fill the mould. When set, draw the 
pin out; but if a sand core is used, it may | 
remain in until the pipe is cold, and then be 
washed out. All articles made one inch thick 
and less in iron moulds will be sufficiently 
annealed and fit for use by remaining in the 
moulds, covered up with dry sand, twelve 
hours. The raw material requires no farther 
reparation previous to melting than drying 
by the aid of the waste heat from the furnace; 
or the clay may be roasted in heaps, similar to 
preparing ballast for roads. The cost of the 
raw material and fuel will vary considerably, 


in a ladle to cast-iron or sand moulds. The 
moulds to be made to open and shut, similar | 


Tue Crypt aT GUILDHALL, Lonpon.— 
| We recently gave some particulars of the crypt 
| under Guildhall, and communicated the infor- 
'mation that access to it could be had without 
‘difficulty. We find that a large number of 

rsons have visited it within the last fortnight. 
There is in the crypt a large red granite bowl 
of enormous weight, which has attracted much 
curiosity. The Times gives from the Corpora- 
tion journals, of the year 1802, the following 
notice of the present made of this bowl to the 
city of London, as a memorial of great military 
achievements :— 

‘* Major Cookson, commanding the Royal Artil- 
lery in Egypt, presents his respectful compliments 
to the Lord Mayor and Corporation of the city of 
London, and begs to acquaint them that he has 
taken the liberty to ship on board the Anacreon 
transport, Allan Massingham, master, a large an- 
tique Egyptian red granite bowl, and which Major 
Cookson requests the Lord Mayor and Corporation 
will do him the honour to accept, as a testimony of 
his respect and a memorial of the British achieve- 
ments in Egypt. 





according to situation, and, consequently, the 





‘* Alexandria, Sept. I, 1802.”’ 
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EXTINCTION OF SUBTERRANEAN FIRE BY 
Sream-Jet.—Mr. Goldsworthy Gurney has 
extinguished a sort of volcano, which has raged 
without ceasing for 30 years, over an area of 
26 acres of coal-seam underground! This 
new triumph of scientific principle has been 
achieved in Scotland, at the South Sauchie 
colliery, near Alloa. The seam of coal in 
course of destruction by the fire is 9 feet thick. 
It was set fire to, it is believed, by illicit distil- 
lers. A puddle-wall to arrest its ravages, was 
erected at great hazard, at an expense of 16,0001. 
about 19 years ago, after 5 years’ labour of many 
hands, and at a sacrifice of 12 lives. The up- 
holding of this wall, moreover, has ever since 
cost the Earl of Mansfield, who is the owner, 
200/. a-year. Various reports, made by men 
of great authority in the coal trade, agreed in 
the belief of the utter impossibility of extin- 
guishing this fire. The object has been accem- 
plished, as many of our readers will be already 
well aware, by forcing into the burning waste 
a kind of choke-damp formed of nitrogen and 
carbonic acid, the product of a coke furnace, 
kept burning three weeks for the purpose, and 

uring the choke-damp along an iron cylinder 

own the shaft and into the burning waste; 
the quantity of coke consumed being a suffi- 
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ciently accurate measure of the quantity of air 


passed. To cool down all the material, so as 
to prevent it again igniting on the admission 
of atmospheric air, Mr. Gurney justly consi- 
dered the most uncertain part of the whole 


to be grown a year or two hence—that is to 
say, the mineral is not dug yeh nor the cotton 
grown, but it is expected to be all right. The 
ease with which money was raised in this way 
enabled ironmasters to extend their works, and 
probably some more foolish things, which, ifleft 
undone, would hav been better for the trade to- 
day. The state of the trade is such that matters 
cannot be minced ; and what was attempted in 
1841—viz., the blowing out of one-third of the 
then existing furnaces, must be repeated now 
by the blowing out of one-half. All the works 
now going on may be held as at their 
maximum. 

Tue Roya Iratian Opera Hovse.— 
“ Fidelio” has been produced here with great 
completeness. The first scene, “The court- 
yard of the prison,” is a good specimen of 
Romanesque. 

Hattinc Pxiaces.— The noblemen and 
gentlemen requested by the Council of the 
Society of Arts to act as a committee for esta- 
blishing forthwith a certain number of model 
waiting-rooms, with water-closets and urinals 
in public thoroughfares, with the object of 
proving that these public conveniences, so 
much wanted, may be made self-supporting,— 
‘consider that the following, amongst other 
regulations, should be adoptedin commencing 
this experiment :—1. That these conveniences 
be established on a moderate scale, in connec- 
tion with shops in some public thoroughfares, 
land be called “Public Waiting-rooms.” ... . 





——— In — + —— om he used a 6. That the charges for use of ata (2d. 
e contrivance, by which, by the power of | and 3d.), water-closets and urinals (1d. and 
the steam-jet, water was driven into the shaft | 2d.) include all attendance, and be vabliely 
along with the choke-damp in the form of the | affixed in the shop. The committee recom- 
finest spray ee wes aye have — like | “ana that the ace yas nae : 
a continual Scotch mist. After a month’s ope- | lease several ground-floors in the Strand, 
ration the temperature of the waste was cena Holborn, and ye and that no time 
wong ve 250 to 98. Several bore-holes have should be lost in inviting respectable persons 
bot un-drv ons Secttnaovereovued ivepet lean telecast GRADU a ean 
f ; and this great | may esirous of connecting the propose 
ee extinct! Mr. Cayley, of Westmin- | public waiting-rooms with them, to inform the 
Senpubllshed-an cacotot'etche pesceee = "| Aasigal Of Aascaunpeleaniliag aaa 
rocess, i, of the accomm on which their 
Ps ae eer yap weg? Process. Mr. aveninen offer for the purpose. The shops 
win Clark, of the New- , London, has | which ar to be most suitable for waiting- 
patented a method of preventing the deposition | rooms 5 ladies are staymakers’, Senne: 
of moisture on the earthenware insulators em- makers’, milliners, &c. ‘Those most suitable 
Seep ed ara ae 
, pre- | tailors’, rs, taverns, &c. 
serving a dry zone around them. Also for a| Drains LAID BY MACHINERY WITHOUT 
method of applying a cross bar of iron or Excavation.—Some experiments, it is said 
nickel to one pole of a permanent magnet, to! of asatisfactory nature, have been nade witha 
eause the oscillation of the bar, and the con- machine invented by Mr. Fowler, of the firm 
ca wm ae — of the ae 7 io a and Fry, of Bristol, which, by the 
blishing an rire cnt an she coll FS Beg Messe is dg 4 
Dover and Calais, have received the grant of tube-drains strung on a rope, and preceded by 
es = mre tem ny eesti Bs is a sonia aoe = bores the way at any 
,0001., . each, id in | requir t rtain 
full. When this link shall have vn con- | laaonienes so Pras we Briggs ou 3 7 
mane the telegraphic line will be unbroken ‘out any earth, or leaving any mark but that 
= - oo hy ae os pracy She produced by the knife or co ter, and, we pre- 
re ~ thheadeeneiti — E> sea anes a little surface rise or ridge along the 
is in operation from Rantovkas cha tend in ‘thi se ae eee et ee 
vidence, Springfield, Newhaven, and. New lef aa ion x hee, poses pip gee 
York, and that it connects with all the which charge, we understand, contracts ca 
southern, western, and Canada lines. The be entered into: from 6 to 7.000 feet can be 
Seton capi lover -daes-enptineg oor | Recent caer 
: ; ox ss THE St. LawRence.— 
—— ee ee and ~ The project of the day in Quebec, is a bridge 
a po y - me prices for across the St. Lawrence. On a motion by 
a ame frre. “ i argc oe or ae the city council have resolved to 
rece 0 gr | rm address the Government, asking them to 
te hare hme eoseng intermediate’ inquire into the practicability of bridging the 
ee ieevaiein med — — agp for the river at some point near Quebec. From bank 
ee a ge or each addi- to nee . . ay 9 the sec are 
Pic-iro» ; : | unusually high, near Cape Rouge, the distance 
conreapon ae ‘of the ‘Mining gerry tie ‘is about 2,200 feet. ‘Low water mark, how- 
the blowing out of half the furnaces, and ~ Ves a ener Oe ee ee ee ye 
that the produce of iron would still says more than 400 feet from the other, so that if 
considerable ; for by the improvements ; an |two stone piers were raised at each of these 
size and shape of the new furaane “ € points, the distance between them would be 
inerease of blowing end hoes 8, and the only about 1,200 feet, a space which has been 
wards of 200 tons per week is tr eee wp- spanned before in a single arch, both in the 
produce frout one farnace. The ses ae United States, at Wheeling, and across the 
continues, is nearly, if not neh te rag *e Danube, in Austria. It is estimated that two 
i gether, ex- piers of solid masonry, 50 feet square, and of 





tinguished. i 4 
ished. Lucky it is so: it is a queer the necessary height, 130 or 140 feet, would 


cost about 50,000/. If the point site 
ape results. | Deschambeault were chosen, a the width 
of cotton, of the river there is somewhat greater, there is 


system, and, if carried out in ey 
manufacture, would lead ages vasenie 2g. 
Think of a man selling 1,000 bal 





an island in the middle on which a pier might 
be built, The expense of the rest of the work, 
judging from the expense of the wire bridges 
of Niagara, would probably be about 70,000). ; 
so that the whole cost might probably amount 
to 120,000/. 

Dratn Pipes, GLAZED AND UNGLAzeEp. 
— Towns and villages,” writes the Wilts and 
Gloucester Herald, “ate to be perforated by 
tubular drains, and yet no one asks or cares 
for the cheapest and most efficient material, 
The glazing of clay pipes adds fifty per cent. 
to their cost, and yet it is quite practicable to 
make pipes that shall be longer, requiring 
fewer juints, of perfect current, and of infinitely 
greater strength—that is to say, capable of 
bearing double the hydraulic pressure. Well- 
bareat common pottery is the oldest of all 
manufactured substances. In the Etruscan 
rooms of the British Museum—the Society of 
Arts—and, indeed, every collection of ancient 
works—this material is seen, after the lapse of 
ages, in an imperishable state. Mr. Kennet 
Loftus, now employed in the survey of Turkey 
and Persia, says,‘ At the rains of Sinkara J 
found a well-baked cylindrical pipe of reddish 
clay, a yard in length and five inches bore, as 
perfect as when deposited centuries ago,’ 
Throughout the estate of Lord Grosvenor at 
Pimlico, Mr. Cubitt has used the unglazed 
drain pipes ; and, indeed, their use seems to be 
only obstructed by those who have but super- 
ficially considered the question. Why then, 
we ask, do the ratepayers of this country incur 
increased expense for that which is shown to 
be unnecessary? Glazing adds nothing to the 
durability of pipes : it is frequently deleterious, 
from its composition, to pure water; and for 
sewage purposes is destroyed by the acid of 
the fluids passing over it. Strength, imper- 
meability, and smoothness of current are ne- 
cessary to perfect drainage, and this may be 
attained by a greater economy over the present 
system.” 

Doctors’ Suors ror WorkMEN.—Mr. 
C. R. Walsh, M.R.C.S., in a recent lecture on 
* Co-operation in Sanitary Matters,” before 
the society for promoting “ Working Men’s 
Assoeiations,” said, “ ‘To supply the inhabi- 
tants of any city, tewn, and village with plenty 
of wholesome air, plenty of wholesome water, 
(and not too much), and wholesome food 
must always be the result of co-operation in 
some shape, whether at the hands of the state 
at large, or of any municipal body, or even of 
a public company. But no such interference 
was required to provide the public, or as large 
a portion of the public as chose to avail them- 
selves of it, with plenty of good medical ad- 
viee, and genuine drugs. ‘The latter might 
simply be added, as an article of trade, to the 
stock of any co-operative store. It was clearly 
absurd that articles, costing together 1d. or 
i}d., should be charged 18d., simply because 
they were bought as medicine, bought at a 
** doctor’s shop ;” sont as if, finding a patient 
too thinly clad, and ordering him to buy an 
overcoat, the latter should be charged 10/. or 
12. for it, because it was for his health. As 
respects medical advice, they could derive, he 
thoaght, valuable hints from what are called 
self-supporting dispensaries. A number of 
working men club together by small subscrip- 
tions to set up a “ doctor’s shop” of their own, 
overlooked by a practitioner at a fixed salary. 
It becomes their interest to consume as little of 
their own medicine as possible, but that little 
as good as may be: it becomes his interest to 
have as little illness to attend to as he can. 
Why should not this practice be extended from 
class to class, till the services of the most emi- 
nent practitioners should be secured? Clerks 
might have a society at one rate of subscrip- 
tion ; those somewhat better off in the world 
than they, at a higher one. 

Sien anp Norice Boarps.—None but 
those who have witnessed the fixing of these 
boards against the fronts of houses can credit 
the insecure manner in which this fixing is 
accomplished. A few wall hooks, which, if 
they ever had any hold of the brickwork, lose 
it often by rust, constitute the sole points of 
support. The Act of Parliament limits the height 
of the top of these boards to 18 feet above pave- 
ment line, but this is often evaded.—R. L. 8. 
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Sr. Saviovr’s, Sovurnwarx. — The 

Morning Advertiser says the resuscitation 
of ‘the Borough-market, under the imme- 
diate superintendence of Mr. Rose, the 
architect, is proceeding rapidly. oa iron 
columns and girders are bei faced, and 
when the covering of glass is kid on, 
clearances are effected in a immediate neigh- 
bourhood, the market will be far more unique, 
and almost as extensive as that of St. John, at 
Liverpool. It is not intended at present to 
cover over the vacant ground adjoining the 
collegiate church of St. Saviour, near to the | » 
Ladye'Chapel ; but it affords matter of much 
interesting consideration, and the historical | 7m 
recollections attached to the immediate spot 
(originally St. Mary Overs) is ripe with anti- 
quarian matter. 

Workmen’s Truck ANNIHILATION As- 
SOCIATION. —A large meeting of workmen 
connected with the various iron-works at 
Wolverhampton was held on Monday week, 
to adopt resolutions and re-organise an asso- 
ciation established for putting an end to the 
system of track, and chiefly composed of 
members not themselves subjected to the im- 
post. The chair was taken by a working man, 
and the meeting was addressed by the Rev. 
Jno. Valler, of Prince’s-end; Rev. — Willan, 
of Tipton, and others, 

THE BripGewatTer GALLERY.—The pice | Painters 
tures forming the Bridgewater Collection are 
now all arranged, and hung in the new man- 
sion of the Earl of Ellesmere, in Cleveland- | * 

St. James’s, and may be viewed by | — 
tickets. We shall take an opportunity to 
speak further of the gallery. 

Foun et tn Weuts. — Your corre- 
spondent X. Y. Z. desires information re- 
specting «oul Air in Wells,” or rather its 
remedy. My experience leads me to recom- 
mend the plan :—Lengths of tin 
tubing, attached a common “ears,” or per- 
or ae heg be e Beemer length for the 
well, the meee an union joint, to 
be attach ste bette a box or“ barrel” 


3 feet long by one foot wide : to the barrel fix 
= being a flat piece of wood, the edges 
with leather, eal having four valves 


(nuliee downwards, of pissy the plunger 
may be easily worked by one man ; ona if the 
tube be 2 inches in diameter, the supply of 
fresh air will be sufficient to enable a man to 
by Fg in the well in a very short time. — 


in il or Picrures BY THE Pain- 
Terns or at&t. Nations at LicHFig p- |» 
Houses, Sr. Jamuzs’s-sauare.—The Direc- 
tctvely preparing to open thet exhibition 
actively to open ir exhibition. 
Among the fore oo painters, whose works are 
hye Paul. i De la cng, H. 

\ = De la Croix, H. Lehmann, Rosa 
Bonheur, Gosse, Thuilliers, E. Slingeneyer, H. 
Leys, 1, Chauvin, E. Verbeeckhoven, 
illems Baron Guslaf Wappers, Genisson, 
many others. The saloons are intended 
opened ‘for an evening exhibition, bril- 
y lighted by gas, to afford the numerous 
of the community, who are occupied 
their daily avocations, an opportunity of 
the view of these works of art, 
among which’many of the finest works of the 
English school, we are told, will fully sustain 


zB 


ile 


the dignity of the national character in fine | 7, 
art. 





“0 CORRESPONDENTS. eh se? 
ot Pes, WOne ofthe Profession, ” Johnny,” 
“OC. B,” “8. C,’P.,” “H.8.M. (shall be looked to), 
“0. PR” «W.s.,” “W.V.P.,  tloeae w..” “Un 
Menusier,” “ Subseriber” (license is not neces- 
“J. A.” ra H. V.8.,” “W. P.,” “ Pedestrian,” 
“i. D.,  @ J, F. ste (apply to to the sosicty, a at Exeter 
(aunt, “K.” (ditto sc Gler. Sub. itto), “ M. P.” 
da}, “Sa Mat “J. 0.0.” “8.8. Se ae ee B.,.” 
* Jonas Smith.” “8.R.,” “M.A.” (mey do’ just as he 
pleases. We will not allow our pages to Be 5 a 


a wore Poe phy my “J, P. Wi» (eal (shall 
poe a: A.” (@itto), “A. F.” 
“ Seven Periods of Church Arehitectare.”— . Sharpe's 
paper on this subject is anavoidably postponed. 
“ Books and Addréises,”—We have not time topoint out 
books or find addresses 


ahead botidneea wo the * Publisher,” oad not to the 


“ Editer :” ‘ail other ‘other communications should be addressed 
to the Eprroz, and wot to the Publisher, 


and the T WA 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
RoyAL ACADEMY of ARTS, 


TRAFALGAR- pa abe -s 
WOXAL ACADEMY i Now EN Adio rom ofthe | in 
"Clock till Seven), One uilling. Catalogue ne uh 
J KNIGHT EA.. Sec. 


HE NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 
‘RS.—The Seventeen: 
BITION of this p mae 9 is NOW ‘OPEN at theit Calle ri 
Mall, near st. J Palace, from 9 o'clock till dusk. yy nw 
sion 1s. JAMES PAHEY, os 


OLOSSEUM i-—Change of Panoramas.— 


original an: ANORAMA of LONDON, 
tent bs ae, P: 
pa vy sag willbe B be EXHL IBITED with the other splen- 











eeenaTes ef tiie entirely re-embellished, ly 
He he eve em ail Five. The grand PANOKAM A of PARIS 

by sluith, by Re am from Seven till halt-past Ten 
py from Two soe Protas and during the 


eveni: Seeds elements ote are brilliantly illu- 
minated "A Te Aap ye and sch hools 
" 5 CTCLOKA A, i ane PF aw an se A grand 
Soa aeore Earth in 1 
~ Riley thee and in the oem at hal pct y eecch ae 
ap m th 

hf — on the new grand 
poem RECENT EXPERIMENTS ge 
ck ION of the EARTH, is shown Mornings and 


Rover POLYTECHNIC  INSTITU- 

—Important Deposits by the be 7 hag ed seein, 
Economical Apphenee of Gas for st 

pure a—Lecture by Frederick Chatt 

on on thell of the Harp. from the time of the iene, wi 

Vocal Selections by Miss Blanche Souage. R.A. of Music, and 

illustrated yy Dra i the Harps of various itn. Exper 

tures by J. P on Chemistry, with brilliant 

ments: and on atural I Philosophy, by Dr. Bachhoftner.— 

Poloedld Series of Desalving ith. Bou, be, tse Open ely 

n v it ©. 
morning and evening.—Admiasion 1s. ; Schools, Half, Price. 
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CoOMPE TITION a oat: oie DRAWINGS. 
Mo... Sa 8. oars, and author of The Pictures wey ~A 

Ha mmgt 5 any meray ly me Pb London’ as it is,” 
offers his services in Tinting ve 
Views, Interiors, &e. From Se] 
Foy we ey Ay ee ~ 7 *- y necessary 


ner. Address, Mr. BOYS. Biss nie areas seer 
to| PPECORATIVE PAINTING.—Mr. 


REDRRICK SANG. from Academy 
Munich. DECORATIV BART 1s? in FRESCO s _ 
be seen i — en 

| patrons, and 





public be buildings f the 1 etropolis, begs to! fo his 
public 0! m nform 
Architects in particular, that be has his 


, at “Phe Butlder ™ Office, 1, York-street. Covataae 


Ma fees: immediately, a first-rate practical 


thoroughly toguatated. wit 4 large town He 











AS ck, PAINTER, ke. 
WANTED, b an experienced Youn oung Man, 
im-the 


go-hets 
store bratchen — can make — a, no objec- 


country. —Address, 1. ee Me Crome soe Dorverstreet , 


TO ENGINEERS, LAND AGENTS AND BuBrerons. © 
, an ENGAGEMENT, by 2 
ore in surveying 








WANTED, by a ean Man, 19 years of 
age, a SITUATION 


as JU oe eh we Builder’ 

Selena aes ‘The last been with o baller 

= a oe men's ens time, be; wre — a goud hand, 

understands figures and accounts. ena! o tetimontals 
can be produced.—A ddress by letter, ow ares London-wall. 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILD 


ANTED, a SITUATION in either of the 

0 is well accustomed 

M nay Barat We references ca be given.” Terms 
moderate-Apply by liter © Messra. Do! 13, Sohe- 





A CLERK OF WORKS OR MANAGING FOREMAN 
ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT as either 





eee and is ay of private and undertake, ¢ on the shortest | i 
part ofthe Ur United Kingdom, ou ~ moat reasonable term 8, at 4 
aD. o —, 

F. BANG, Sestltive Astin oa Pelee leon ee 


OUSE DECORATIONS— 
R. Y. BARNES and CO., Plumbers, Glaziers, Painters, 
and Paperhangers undertake every ae of work, inclasive 
both of the plsinert house 7 = d also of oe a ee 
apd aol pines decorative art. upo”) enti ew scale o' 

and are able to render BETTER WORK ¢ BMALLER 
HARGES ‘aan +r ever hitherto been realised. Contracts for 
2 repairs. Estimates free of charse.—27, Windmill-street, 

insbury-square. 


Bits of QUANTITIES.—DAY & SON, 


thographers to the een.—Lithograph Bills of 
tities = woe a AF at a vast saving on ef Quan. | = 
y charged. 

17, GATE-STREET, LINCOLN'S-INN-FIELDS. 


a m" 

BLS off QUANTITIES— 

w. METCHIM, Lithographer and Dranghtsman.— 
Architectural and Engineering Drawings printed, either plain or 
in tints, in a very superior manner. Plans, co &c. enlarged 
or reduced on stone, by efficient draug htsmen. Bills of quantities, 
specifications, — circulars lithographed in a few beans, and at 

- saving in price.—20, Parliament-street, and 1, Adam-strect, 
4 elphi, London, 





























LY CATHEDRAL.—The Carved OAK- 
SCREEN and SU rr ALLA a ine iis magnificent bulls buiding 

(now advancing to a state of comp! en executed by 
J. RATTEE, at the CARVING. WoRKS. eC AMBREDOR (from 








p mee 4, on n suitable 4 a +; “roy or village Hoyt and, 
having every facilit offer price 
quality not equall in the Great Pxhitition 


Dorion fore AID ASSOCIATION.— 








N + ae enter ¢esirous of ay themselves of _ 
f E “8 he 
th ine Often aren the oak o! ee and Four 
: WILLIAM M. ROBEMTSON, Secretary 


51 Beanfort-buildings. Strand. 
WATHS and CHURCHES.—Many are not 


aware that a good eight-inch boxwood THERMOME- 
TER Jie coanatactesed Shanes r ONE SHILLING, or 
with an enamelled tube a oe bathe at ONE SHILLING 


a 
IXPENOER. stronger 
he — pe hy A selection may be made from Une Thousand 
hermometers at NET?’S, 65, Cheayside, manufacturer to the 
Royal Observatory, the the Admiralty, and the Board of Ordnance. 


| Fst th CONDUCTORS. — 
R 8S. NEWALL and CO. Patentees of the Copper nae 


Li to inform the nobility, cle: 
Lignan Coeewenins yh tenon with the point er af ss Sis 


— lete for fixi a one anne Set the foot, whatever the altitude 
«= e' a intended to be 


ad by To or *S Patent 6 — Rope. ow ay is 
m5. amg ti in all 
~e. of the Unt, 
erences are 
James Mitchell, of Leicester.—Office 
London. 
'TEPHENS’S PATENT UNCHANGE- 
ABLE BLUE WRITING FLUID.—Being s pure = 9 
colour, is not subject to spontaneous decay, ike compen io or 
other vegetable or animal eolours. nor is it acted upon xy 7 0 vo 
sea air, or acids, Letters written with common 


eheur: eet sea air for sea water gets 
pa a ee ea 

common inks Prepared by HENRY “RTEPAERS, the 
I and P: Stamford-street. 
don, who prepares also the following :—The Btue-black Witting. 
Fluid, chang? black colour ; , eg Fluid Rouge Gar 
we cneaeed ‘Bed. f for contrast wri FA, ~t aid ben 
‘mine; a Marking Ink for tom, A a re or. 
‘bonaceous Record Ink, we 7 a Liquid 
and Architectural Drawing ink “gH. ~ Staining 











te Mr. to, Bir. Teinnem, of the of the Adelphi i , we 




















Woods, te imitate mahozany, oak, a “aticwood 


Co Cotas ame ene —_ SF —The 
attention o Jj fi 

od Th the Middle Pointed style, as a specimen of what he 

is now p fat t = = n any part of the 
country ; as also Works d Restorations, in wood or stone, of a | cond 


Drawing, &c. ces will be given. —A 
Tecan of Mr. Bright, 16, Queen-street, Grosvenor-square. 


Wrrmead by a Scotch Warehouse, having 


veg SS yw Be pe 





and with es Pu U 
Sehed,‘s'G GLASS, eal bes OTL, | or en Goes 
Warehouse, 4, 8t. Enoch-square, _ 





A GENTLEMAN, "having completed his 


Bap ee ematend for further EM YMENT. He 
from the Architect he has just 


i ne gree her ee | 
ett tenet be cadremeed to We A. othe of = The Builaer. 3, 
street, Covent-garden. 


York 





0 CIVIL ENGINEERS. ARCHITECTS, AND BUILDERS. 


GENTLEMAN, who has been e d 
harbou: me th fast INEER for three year po 
railweyoand aston he WE ENGAGE biausif ta 5 similar 
capacity. Is conversant Bo gy oe 
machinery in general. — Address, G. W. 5., 14, * 





TECTS AND SUR 


AN ARCHITECT'S AND SURVEYOR’S 
es Lamdon or County Otiee Somme hy yn 
and integrity. Case k NH a Grest 





BUILDERS, PAINTERS, UPHOLSTERERS, &e. 
*YOUNG MAN, 30 ) years of age, 
esirous of meeting a 


misfortunes in 
N, WORKING ARMAS AN,or an Engagement to 
pant tory as roy 


writing and ; can a A and has po objection to 
and | Towner een eee e op ny by aay 
hed Bed ny Ho King’s? helsea. 





TO BUILDERS, ESTATE AND LAND PROPRIETORS. 
SURVEYOR of Practical Ex erience, 
possessing unusual facilities for Letting (@: rows 

of rn into an ee eo with *woy entlemag re- 
quiring F —— one Re up W: — &c., and to take the 
General ce and ent of the Estate. Unex- 
ceptionable - 4 be given Address, A. A.Z., 6, Portman- 
place, Ligeware-rvad. 








AH it Advertis SURVEYORS, AND CONTRACTORS 
vertiser, aged 23, wishes EMPLOY- 
Heat iether the above offices. Has had seven years’ 








racti perience wit! h the party he is now leavi Can make 

bither meer working drawiueh measire up w iseonv 

with the whole routine of ei of the above A, 

per week. The references can be given.—Address W. le. 
at the Office of * The Builder,” 1. York street, Covent-garden. 





TO Advert BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS. 
HE Advertiser, aged 22, wishes EM- 
PIOTMERT in either of above offices Has had geven 
a’ ~~ the sey & Soe 
os ena office has been ex ——_= 
brick: transactions, tagctnes road-making and com- 
eracton ae y Af cpa Highly Fes rtogo ab ae 
ol e 
phd. mq ten ad —Apply 0. P. eM, 14, Wakefield-street, 
Regent-sqaare. 





NTE ) atin one that 
‘| WAN reD,+ be MAKING es, oo PIPES 


eup to 15 or 18 
10 a, Pe petais avply to THOMAS and JAMES NELSON, 


Carlisle. 





ENGINE.—For SALE, a bright 
i sTea rig tnd by 08 expansive, condensing, 


erent hay face Ninety Guineas. At 
Tice 1 _ 

WoRses and CO.’3, Leineets and Millwrights, Kimg’sroad, 

Chelsea. 
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ANTED, a SHOP an PREMISES, 
ina respectable neighbourhood near Town, for a Butcher. 
—Address, G. K., Messrs, Cuthbert’s, Paternoster-row. 


TATE AGENTS, SURVEYORS, AND 
TO HOUSE AND ES ATE AS 


ANTED, on Repairing Lease, or other- 
se, within 3 miles of the Bank, a large HOUSED 10 
ble fi Twine-Spinner ; © y 
GROUND suitable 2" Blip adjoining & Railwa ao - 
ctuested to.—Address by letter, prepaid, to A. B., Messrs. Bone an 
Son's, Bookbinders, 76, Fleet-street. 


IM BLEDON PARK.— An eligible 
FREEHOLD BUILDING SITE, comtieing . on 

Acres, having frontage on a private roa¢ 
| cede ow Detar an extensive view, and suitable for the erec- 
tion of first-class villa residences or a public building.—For par- 
ticulars, apply at the Offices of Mr. A.D. GOUGH, Lancaster-place, 


Strand. 


























O BE LET, with advances, term 100 years, 
CARCASES and BUILDING FRONTAGES, situate in 
GROVE “ROAD, UPPER HOLLOWAY, between Holloway-road 
and Tollington-park. Also, Carcases and ge Frontages, 
near the London Fields, Queen *s-road, term 95 years.— 
For further particulars apply to Mr. TATL CK. Surveyor, Shrub- 
land-road, Dalston ; or Messrs. OVERTON and HUGHES, Soii- 
eitors, 25, Old Jewry. 


TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


A Valuable High-road FRONTAGE of 
BUILDING GROUND TO BE LET for the Erection of 
Third-rate Houses, situate in the best part of Paddington, and 
within a few minutes’ walk of Kensington Gardens,— Advances 
made as the works proceed, if required.—For particulars, apply to 
Mr. W. MU MFORD, Architect and Surveyor, 28, Chancery -lane. 


OTTERS’ CLAY and SAN D.—TO BE 
LET, at CAREY, near WAREHAM, DORSET, extensive 
BEDS of CLAY, well suited for making the various kinds of pot- 
tery and stone-ware pipes. Also, SILICIOUS SANDS, of superior 
quality. These materials are well adapted for fire-bricks, tiles, 
and glass. Carey is about a mile from the railway station. with an 
excellent road. Specimens may be seen at the Great Exhibition, 
ys application made to the proprietor, Mr. PHIPPARD, 
arebam. 


TDATCHET.— —FREEHOLD BUILDING 


GROUND for detached villas, commending a magnificent 
view of Windsor Castle and grounds, consisting of about 18 acres 
of meadow land, bounded on the north and east sides by a hand 
some belt of established trees, and on the west side by the public 
road from Datchet to Upton, Slough, and Eton, within a few 
minutes’ walk of the railway station, the church, and the Home- 
tng In convection with the property is a spot of ground adjoin- 











the Thames, with a fishing cottage upon it, which can be 

rged and improved, and made available for the occupiers of 
houses erecte i upon the above land. TO BE SOLD, as a whole or 
in convenient plots.—Apply at the offices of Mr. MAPLESTONE, 
Architect, Surveyor, and Estate Agent, 27, Bucklersbury, where 
plans and particulars may be obtained. 


OWN of BRIGHTON.— ROYAL 
PAVILION ESTATE—TO BUILDERS, HOTEL 
KEEPERS, and OTHERS.—The Commissioners acting under 
the f* Brighton Improvement Act,” give PUBLIC NOTICE that 
they will hold a Special Meeting, on Thursday, the 12th day of 
June, 1851, at Twelve o'clock precisely, for the purpose of publicly 
receivi ORAL TENDERS, for hiring by LEASES, for 99 years, 
certain PLOTS of GROUND, pot of the said estate, with valuable 
and a frontage to the Old Steine, Castle-square. and 
East-st Also, for a term of 21 years, FOUR MESSUAGES 
or DW TELLING. OUSES. part of the said estate, Three thereof 
situate on the West side of (rreat street, and the other thereof 
situate on the West side of he North Entrance to the Pavilion 
Grounds.—Every particular connected with the several lots, together 
with copy of block plan and conditions, may be obtained on seenes- 
tion at my office.—By order of the me yr, under the 
gaid Act, WIS SLIGHT, Clerk. 
Clerk’ 's Office, Town Hall, Brighton, on May, 1851. 








ad 
WOLFF & SONS’ PURIFIED BLACK 
@ LEAD PENCILS, perfectly free from grit. may be entire! 

erased, and will maintain a firm point—E. WOLFF and SONS 
beg to inform the Trade that they have succeeded in so greatly 
improving their Black Lead, that they are now manufacturing a 
PLUMBAGO, or BLACK LEAD PENCIL, entirely free from 
grit, which will easily yield to India Rubber, and ensure perfect 
erasure ; it possesses great brilliancy and de th i honey and will 
maintain a firm point. They have attained a perfection 
in the manufacture of this Lead as to be able Pv} ait sie to make 
the same strength and colour when once found to be suitable for 
any particular purpose, and have produced a pencil fully equal to 
those used in former years, when they were made of the finest 
Cumberland Lead, which = the a time cannot be obtained 
qiaeny ure for th cils. The followi are the 

degrees : H, HHH. HHA, F, FF, HB, EHB, B, BB, 
BBB, BBBB, W.*_W.* This pencil is rtieularly recommended 
for writing and counting-house use.—E. WOLFF and SONS have 
the hononr of supplying their PURIFIED BLACK LEAD PEN- 
CILS to Her Majesty's Stationery Office, the Admiralty, the Bank 
of England, several Kailway Companies, and many other Public 
¥stablishments.—May be had of all respectable stationers, &c., and 
at the manufactory, 23. Church-street, & pitalfields, London. 


ARISH CONTRACTS.—Messrs. 
ORSI and ARMANI bez to inform Parish Authoriti es that 
they are open to CONTRACTS for the making and kee be 
ir, FOOT PAVEMENTS, PATHS, &c., with their PiTEN 4 
i — LAVA, or with their hewly -invented GRAV. 





Messrs. 0. & A. are willing to receive payments, for work done, by 
a Tastalme: ante F - 
pecimens may be - seen, and every information btai: 
Offices, 6, “Guildhall Chambers, Basinghall-street. ee 





TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


HUBB’S WROUGHT-IRON and FIRE- 


PROOF DOORS and FRAMES, bry?  Sipeng Rooms. A 
farge stock of the above, - all sizes, made i e best manner, and 
of different strengths, fitted with mnt Bs aaa DE. 
TECTOR LOCKS, throwing from two to constantly 
on sale, at very moderate rices. FIRE- Pra rs: of every 
Size, and Patent Detector Locks and Latghes for all 
¢.CHUBE and SON, sole Manufacturers, 57, St. Pa’ ‘Cher ‘arch. 


CHURCH and fu RRET BELLS 
to any weight, and 

tuned. Ship, plantation, house 

sheep, cup, and clock bells of 

Buy size. 


wade HAND 
ELLS 











Tuned to ~n chromatic scale 
with improved clappers, and 
OD a new system, which 


WARNER SONS: 





—— tone and facility 8, CRESCEST 
Memorial Brasses, Pulpit Chupprecste 






Lights, and Brackets, &c. 
Old Bells recast or taken in 
exchange. 


LONDON. 








WARNER ag SONS, 
BELT. FOUNDERS 
ENGINEERS, &c. 








ASTERN COUNTI ES RAILWAY. — 
WHITSUNTIDE HOLIDAYS.—FIRST and SECOND- 
CLASS RETURN TICKETS taken on the 6th, 7th, and 8th June, 
1851, will be available for the RETURN JOURNEY on any day 
up to and including the 14th. 


JASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY.— 
ROYAL EXHIBITION.—CHEAP TRAINS.—For full 
particulars of the numerous Cheap Trains, to London during 
June, 1851, see Time ks and Hand-bills, which may be prv- 
ured at all Stations. 
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HE ST. HELEN’S CROWN, SHEET, 

and PLATE-GLASS COMPANY, 8ST. HELEN'S LAN- 

CASHIRE, manufacturers of all kinds of blown window Glass, 

patent plate, lass shades and ornamental glass ; also, of church, 

inansion, pod other windows, in the modern and antique styles 

and bens, or oe single plates of glass, which may be bent for 
domes, &c. a3 exhibited at the present Exposition. 


HEAP ORNAMENTAL GLASS.—I beg 
toinform my friends and the public, that [ have now com- 
pleted a new _ NE, —_ souene Se the matty —_ “ie ; oa 
reduce price: ons! 
aby. he priose enon en ONE SUILLING Ph PER FOOT SUP., 
snd ‘borders from St SIXPENCE ae ny = ae . aioe quae, 
eapest patterns always in s' m 
painted wo work on. on the most moderate terms.—CHARLES LONG, 
0. t. Baker-street,Portman-square.- Cash only. 


a TW. H. JACKSON beg to call the 


@ attention of Builders and the Trade to the LOW PRICES 
of their PATENT heat od GLa. Ren TE. 
and for asin, ofunriy nality and finis' L 
CROWN. SHEET, TOURED: ind ORNAMENTAL GLASS, 
in a catia. of the best manufacture, at the lowest terms. 
Designs and estimates furnished for ornamental windows either 
for house or church decoration. All applications for estimates 
ond it of prices to be made at their warehouse, 315, OXFORD- 


OHO GLASS WAREHOUSE, 26, SOHO 
SQUARE.—ALFRED GOSLETT begs to inform Architects 
Builders, and the trade generally, that he is prepared to forwar 
osrer for the following ye of Glass uted Pa 
—BRITISH PLATE GLASS, of the finest colour and finish ; 
PATENT PLATE GLASS ; ORNAMENTAL GLASS, of ali 
descriptions ; COLOURED GLASS; ROUGH PLATE GLASS, 
}, 3-8, $,and $ inch thick ; PATEN \T ROLLED ROUGH PLATE, 
* 3-14, and 3 inch thick ; CROWN, SHEET, and HORTICULTU- 
tAL GLASS , cutto size and glazed, or in crates, as manufactured ; 
BELGIAN SHEET GLASS ms ve cases containing 200 feet each 
case included), at 22. 2s. per 


AS.—To Gas Fitters, Ironmongers, and 














REDUCED PRICES.—EDWARD 


Assortment We 
ar rote BOARDS an: 
snd thi thiokness, and ani. Psat * 

lanks, Sash 
ee a eer aE SIMMS MMi flats ernest 


Flooring Manufactory, 


PREPA RED FLOORING. .— ALFRED 

yt me Ay. 4 to call the attention of Builders “a Con- 

possibl Ty “7 ‘fit rt AF pony ig ha tL to the 
, or 

foor-boards x generally sold being sufficiently ay by greatly 


increased 

description of Baltic = other deals imported 
the lowest possible price consistent with fair trading ; to 
solicit the orders = those wr have not as yet favoured him, feel- 
ing assured he them advantages which they will 
appreciate. dpe can Srldge Wharf, Bankside. 


MHomas ADAMS, MAHOGANY and 


TIMBER MERCHANT, Bermondsey New- near the 
Bricklayers’ Arms; ten minutes’ walk from the 
Station.—T. A. continues to was those who ma nvear him wi 
h ustom the followin, vanta viz. from a 
large “SEASO SONED ‘ST LOOKING and MATCHED 
BOARDING, alwa Sle hehay Ue makes i hs 
shot, at the towust oe E PR ICES, ‘and pee it his 
study to execute all orders w e Pp 
to the requirements of the parties as to quality and’ — also 
he begs to state that the Coneds are measured after t! 
pared. Mouldings from a 7 large stock, fit for im me br 
reduced peters ; a drawing of 300 patterns, with prices, forwa 
on rece ipt of two postage stamps. A very extensive stock of Cut 
Deals of every description (kept under cover), at wholesale p) 
and the sawing charz = at reduced mill prices. _ by Pat to 
richag Se fact, all wood rooms, either F. or 
enelish, pas in cre jthape that can required by builders, 
eabinet makers, wheelwrights, &c. Every inducement offered to 
cash buyers. All ae except whale timber, delivered free within 
four miles. Great care taken to pack goods sent by railway. 
N.B. English timber reke in exchange. 


























PLANING 
MACHINE. 


SAW MILLS, GILLINGHAM-STREET, PIMLICO. 
TIMBER of any size, PLANK, DEALS, 
and BATTENS, &c., sawn on =e most prprowed d principle 


MUIR’S 
PATENT 











the Trade generally.—GAS CHANDELIER: tabl = 
Drawing and Dining Rooms, Libraries, Halls. &c. The most e 
plete assortment in London. Every article manufactured on the 
premises, and marked with the wholesale price. Dr, Arnott’s Im- 
proved Ventilators, Patent Gas Meters, &c. at D. HULETT and Co.'s, 
55 and 56, High Holborn. N.B. Large Pattern-book of Engravings, 
with price-list, 10s. 


Boards, &e., pared, 

ry. The Mills have all the adv. vantages of navigation ap 
paceman e, being connected with the be pr | the Grosvenor 
- Goods fetched from the docks, and home free of 
charge. 


Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 
Saw Mills, Gillingham-street, 
N.B. Estimates given for Sawing and Planing. 





RENCH and ENGLISH Paper-Hangings, 
WHELs and for EXPORTATION, 
from Original French Designs, commencing at 1. per piece 
of 12 yards long ; OAKS, 74. ; : MARBLES, 91 FLOCKS, SATINS, 
AND GOLD Papers equally low. 

All our new nape Spring Patterns. from Pa’ now in 
stock, duty paid at very low prices; the same exported duty free 
from the manufact 

SHIPPERS ‘AL OWED THE FULL DRAWBACK ON 
BUILDING AND COUNTRY ORDERS LIBERALLY AND 
PROMPTLY EXECUTED, BY 
L. MARKS and o0., Manufacturers, 3, Great Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s-Inn. 


APER-HANGINGS at E. T. ARCHER’S 


Manufactory for English, and Warehouse for English and 
French Paper-hangings, and all materials connected with the trade. 
The Panelled Decorations are fitted up on the walls of anextensive 
ae of show-rooms, giving at one view a drawing or dining-room 
rnished fit for occupation. 


LIST OF why pon aah PRICES. 
Painted marble, cranite, and oak papers .... 
Superior bed-room papers.............00e00+ 
Satin ground papers Lay * bed-rooms drawing 
and dining rooms... .......0..ssssecseeeses 3d. » 
Fi ay _— on grounds, and neonate on n flock 





1d. per yard. 
ld. 








44. 
Bronae senntsatiahas papers 9d. ¢ 
Rich gold pipet ancenases ls. 6d, “ 
Ditto and Flock ........ - 26. Od e 


10,000 x x “ gis mouldings 
E. T. ARCHER, 451, *OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, 
Santi 1850. 


APER HANGINGS.—R. HORNE, 


PAPER-HANGING MANUF path Aone te a |, Gracechurch- 











street, - invites builders and the trade to i extensive 
stock of NEW DESIGNS ~ PAPER-HANGINGS, ‘whieh by 
the aid of powerful hi he is bled offer at the follow- 
ing prices, in stock quantities, "for cash Veal, 
Stout lining paper............. ebtmas 5d.1 
DORRIT BIND oo ccenietacsdtocavkicoes 6d. and 7d. 
“room papers, in great variety . at 5d 
An excellent oak paper................ at 8d. 
Sitting-room ditto, on tendes grounds 74.to 9d} 
Hand-made marbles 9d. to Is. 6d. 
Good satin papers -. 18 6d. to 2s. 03, | ® 
Flock papers......... 28. 0d. to 2s. 6d. | 
Hand-made t 9d. to 1s. 0d. J 


granites . 

Every novelty in French and English panelled decoration always 
on hand ; also excellent imitation of fancy woods. 

N.B. Patterns sent into the country, by post, showing the style 
and quality of the above, on receipt of two stam stamps, and the goods 
despatched with promptitude on receipt of a remittance to the 
amount of the order given. 








BRICK, TILE, and PIPE MACHINE.— 


Messrs. RANDFLL and SAUNDERS 

receive orders for their PATENT BRICK TILE, ren PEPE : 
uae as E. The machine can be a * the Great Exhibition, 
pplication 10 Menta RANDELL cad SAUNDERS eee 
a ion to Messrs J 

oy 4 and SAUN NDERS, 14, Orange- 








RICKS.— In consequence of the low price 
at whi makers have, for some tim been pu 

chasing Ashes and Breeze, H DODD is enahled te to < his bricks, 
which are of good quality, at the following low prices; and as his 
earnestly requests purchasers wil oe “nim ith ty +4.3 
your him 
_ 4 visit, in order 





Marle Place. Half-washed Stocks, and Place Bri 
low y prose Hine bricks are sound, be | ) pe sod un $ asually fre 
for external theing "they will elivered at the at ng salable |p 
vice visti ueaie serene 
and Co., 4 the Counting-house, 
— Bri Grange-walk, near the Rosemary Branch, 


N.B. Red Pit Sond. of approved quality constantly on sale, u 
. . iB 
that the terms. the erection of walls, where it is desirable | to 
e work shoul be kept as free from datnp as possible, this 


ita not ini saline matter 
to to be preferable fe many aa + ls acknowledged 





(TIMBER PRESERVING COMPANY.— 


LONDON Wonks ond x. MLIS, Ragin. wt! ay 
WHARF, ROTHERHITHE.— an nny . conjunction 
jaboygh their works for the preservation yt tim dry or wet 

, &c., are p to undertake SAW NG of every de- 

ted on moderate terms. Their spacious wharf affords every 

facili ity for receiving — = deals from the docks, for con- 

tractors, builders, or others, to be converted and delivered as 

required.—For prices, &c. ap Mf to the “Manager at the Works, or 
to the Sceretary, 50, King William-street, London-bridge. 


‘ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 





ng Repairs. SCAFFOLD CORD and description 

of ROP —_ by Builders upon the lowest terms, uees and 
temporary awnings on sale or hire. Orders per post receive the most 
fpemet tention. — e WILLIAM PI 115, Fore Street, City, 
ape por ynt r, by 7 Agpctehment to Her j Honourable 





TIG HTERAGE. —To Saw-Mill Proprietors, 
Timber, Slate, and hants, or mining 
7 Ay “The pty or meyey large Bg + ot Darpes, 
willing to undertake 


LIG HTERAGE at d 
pesepedia reese STRUTTON, 34, Comm: (Ch. Son at Es“ 


To TIMBER, STONE, ane Cobh DRACHANTS, BUILDERS 


AESSBS. FULLER, | LIGHTERMEN and 
BARGE BUILDERS, ry 4 announce that 
grepazed to take CON TRACTS. FO iy yg ead of every 
description, tv any extent, in the Docks, River, &c. 
BARUES, by the Week, Month, or Tons, of ¥ 

up to suit ‘the convenience “y party. ae BA 
good DRY REED for SAL 26s. per H 

£°T. FULLER and SONS, Mill-wall. = 


O THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY 
FURNISHING.—Gutta Percha aaa, Picture, and 
Print Frames, Console-tables, Cornices, Brackets, ions 
are best and most durable. ‘They wi Wt not pon Noe ~ chip. Gilds 
equal to wood. Gutta Pereha Eatablishment, 98, New Bond-street. 
Decora‘ors by sopotats nent, THORN ana CO, Every article 
manupetaret b y the Gutta Percha Company, 18, Wharf-road, City- 
« oncon. 


wa ATERPROOFED GUTTA PERCHA 
PAPER for PAM WAL 
ALLEN. & 00., 115, Whitechapel, London PAPER iANGINGS, 
from carefaily selected designs, and of first-ra manshi 
tinue to be extensively manufactured by SEPPREY AL EN, 
& CO., on their premises as above. Improved Machi inery enabl es 
pen to, ofter oe i a RL ts, Shippers, and the 
rade, n the price ity of 
Factury, Kent and Na Yard, tis, Whi of their Paperhangings — 





ri invents 














NOISELESS RINGS. 


GUTTA PERCHA CURTAIN and 
ORN INGS.—These rings been 

by the ay particularly for eorveet an ps Stents Owing 

tothe peculiar Pong ded of Guite Percha, these do not make 
a noise when he a or rod. The 

ney ~ da inch do or tithout loops :—Sizes : 
inch do., 2 inch do., 3} i 3i 

TUBING LINING tor FANKS Both eh ee 

inaieetoedl 

APEROHA COMPAN 

(Pa atentess) 18 Whartf-road, City-road, 








~ FOR WATERIN 
RING. SanrEre DISTRIBUTING } LIQUID | 

ATENT V ULCANISED INDIA- 
TURIN BBEB HOSE-PIPES AND FLEXIBLE GAS- 


Janne LYNE HAmoock pate Sdaonese and Mannfactarer’, 
Gosw: ndon. ese are wateripg 
gardens, conveying liquid Reabulre, rack iS i tat ae, cider, for 
perfectly sound 


Cemedaaa ms, and all ng = E a 
ble pi ‘aoe uors or acids 
not iy deg yt nog they are, the aired R - - - 


require no oil or dressit — t of par. 
Praaca oul ble for fire-engines, cain wen ut ding y usehil 
in dwel ing houses, for conveying hot or cold water to &e. 

be had on application to "= ¢ manu- 


desecan N. ee A Yndia-Rubber < re up 
aitveh to is pam ry a ‘isteraa Ail pepe hey tees 
ps or water letters 


oan ih tiumedinte, © attention boats, bathe 
\ a » 
cushions and beds, made all siacs to srdec s Poneins ny 
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